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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
History of Scots Affairs, from 1637 to 1641. 
By James Gordon, Parson of Rothiemay. 
3 vols. 4to. Vol. I. pp. circ. 303. Aber- 
deen, 1841. Printed for the Spalding Club. 
Tuts is the first publication of the Spalding 
Club Association, formed at Aberdeen, for the 
printing of historical, ecclesiastical, genealo- 
gical, topographical, and literary remains of the 
north-eastern counties of Scotland. ‘The Earl 
of Aberdeen is president, Vicount Arbuthnot production of the Parson of Rothiemay, James 
vice-president, and amongst above three hundred | Gordon, the son of Robert Gordon of Straloch 
members enrolled, we observe the names of|and Pitlure, the celebrated antiquary and geo- 
® er an 1 tor) - 
many of the principal nobility, clergy, and gen-|grapher, who left a large collection of papers 
try of that part of the country, and of others) behind him, well known to literature as ‘ the 
who, though more distant, feel an equal in-|Straloch MSS.” The laird died in 1661, in 
terest in the promotion of so excellent a design. | his eighty-first year, and James was his fifth 
Few, if any, districts in the United King-)son by Katherine Irvine, of Lenturk, of the 
dom possess more ancient, valuable, and curi-| very ancient family of Drum. In 1641 he was 
ous stores whence to. select works of these appointed parson of the Church of Rothiemay, 
various kinds for publication. Aberdeenshire on the deposition of Alexander Innes for re- 
and the adjacent counties have been the scene | fusing to subscribe the Covenant, of a disin- 
of great and interesting circumstances ; and in|clination to which, nevertheless, his successor 
the archives of many of the old families who} was suspected. We are told that— 
have flourished there for centuries, are pre-| « Notwithstanding the distracted state of the 
served chests of documents relating to transac- | times, the Parson of Rothiemay found leisure 
tions of the most striking nature, as yet hidden | to assist his father in those important literary 


and, even in this first volume, gives us a more 
distinct and particular, and, we think we may 
add, impartial, view of the grand struggle be- 
tween Episcopacy and the Covenant, the crown 
and the kirk, than we ever met with in any 
other work. 

The manuscript is in the library of the 
King’s College and University of Aberdeen, 
and, in a good account of it, the able editor 
demonstrates its authenticity, and its being the 





in the confused darkness of time, or very in- 
sufficiently elucidated by the records of general 
history. Religious establishments, civic regis- 
tries, private journals, and correspondence, are 
known to be rich in treasures of antiquity, 
which require only to be brought to light to 
afford new insight into national events, illus- 
trate the feudal manners ang sanguinary strug- 
gles of our ancestors, and ‘generally furnish a’ 
mass of singular information upon every topic 
which can engage the mind of intelligent man. 
It is with pleasure, therefore, that we see such | 
an institution commence its labours on so pro-' 
lific a soil, see it so laudably supported, and 
also see in its first-fruits so auspicious a pro- 
mise of what it is likely to perform for the 
literature of Scotland. | 

All such societies are beneficial. The Maite! 


labours in which that accomplished gentleman 
was engaged, and the most considerable result 
of which was the * Theatrum Scotia,’ pub- 
lished in Bleau’s ‘Atlas’ This work was 
begun at the expense of Sir John Scot, of Scots 
Tarvet, one of the few persons who in that un- 
happy age encouraged letters by their patron- 
age. * ad But Gordon’s contri- 
butions to geographical science (then truly in 
its infancy in Scotland) were not confined to 
those which he made either in conjunction with 
his father, or as his literary executor. He 
himself, in the year 1646 or 1647, constructed 
a large and interesting map of the city of Edin. 
burgh. It was engraved in Holland, and al. 
though, as we learn from the author, little jus- 
tice was done to it by the artist, it has always 
been regarded as a very curious and useful 


lands and Bannatynes of Edinburgh, the Sur-| work. On the margin are ‘two prospects’ of 
tees of the English north, the Camden,* | Edinburgh, and these, with some drawings of 
Percy,+ Shakspere,} and “ Historical So- its principal edifices, entitle him to the praise of 
ciety of Science,”§ of London. The mo- being ‘the first person who is known to have 
derate subscription is amply returned by a preserved views of particular places and buildings 
series of publications worth far more than its|in Scotland.’ About the same period he seems 
amount ; and by their means and research | to have been engaged in other undertakings of 
truth in a multitude of instances takes the a like kind. Mr. Samuel Wallace Says, in a 
place of misrepresentation and error, and effu- letter to Straloch, which has been already cited, 
sions of genius are rescued from an unde-|* your sone mr James is to be imployed be the 
served oblivion. Of the former of these qua- nobilitie of Angus to deschryve that shyre; 
lities the work before us bids fair to be a’ and so I hope he will be advancit be others to 
remarkable example. It treats of one of the grytter worck ; if god sendis pace as be ap- 


most memorable epochs in Scottish history ; pearance it will be.’ To the same purpose Sir 


* The Camden, Which has, during two years, published | ~ 
several valuable historical works, and some hardly worth tract on the making of oils and medicinal waters, from a 
resuscitation. They have all been reviewed in the Lite-| MS. of the fourteenth century. Proposals for mechani- 
rary Gazette. cal inventions addressed to Queen Elizabeth by William 

+ The Percy publishes a novelty of ancient poetry on Bourne, ‘+ Master of the Gravesend Barge.” From a MS. 
the first of every month, and has been half a year in| in the British Museum. A Catalogue of the Scientific 
operation. Its 500 members not yet completed. | MSS, formerly in the Library of Dr. John Dee of Mort- 

¢ The Shakspere ; the list of subscribers rapidly filling lake. From Dee’s own catalogue in the British Museum. 
up; for the name of Shakspere is a tower of strength, A Collection of early Tracts on the Method of Illuminat- 
and every scrap that can be revived relating to him of ing, and on the Materials employed in that Art. Anglo- 
interest and value, Saxon Tracts of the Tenth Century on Botany and Na- 
§ In the process of formation : to consist of 600 mem- , tural History, with an Account in Anglo-Saxon of the 
bers, the Duke of Sussex president. Its object the print-| Wonders of the East; together with some Middle-age 
ing of early and other documents illustrative of the his- | Treatises on the same Subjects, and a Selection of Figures 
tory of the sciences at home and abroad. Among the ,of Animals and Plants from early MSS. ‘fo he edited 
¢urious works suggested for publication:~—An English | with Translations, 





John Scot writes to Straloch from Edinburgh, 
in February, 1647, that ‘ The Earle of South. 
esk hath intention to send for Mr. James in 
the springe, to draue the Shyre of Angus, and 
aught in reason so to doe, seeing he lost Mr. 
Timothies Mapp and I hope ye will be a Coun- 
celler of him to come that the work may be the 
soner perfected and brought to a wished end, 
and not be left defective in the want of so good 
a shyre.” In 1661 our author constructed a 
large plan of Aberdeen, which was engraved in 
Holland at the expense of the corporation of 
The Brave Town, and has latély been repub. 
lished. To illustrate this map, he wrote an 
interesting description of the city, which is 
about to be printed, for the first time, by the 
Spalding Club.” 

Of the author we have only to add that he 
died on the 26th September, 1686. And “of 
his personal character, the only trait which has 
been preserved, is contained in the observation 
of Man, that * The Stoicism which has been 
observed in that Family (besides expressing 
strong Sense in ordinary Conversation in broad 
Scots) was likeways observed in him. He is 
said to have been a Dealer in judicial Astro. 
logy.’ ” 

As an appendix to the preface we have 
Man’s introduction to his projected memoirs of 
Scottish affairs from 1624 to 1651, in which he 
describes all the authors from whom his ma- 
terials ‘are to be drawn ; but the following, from 
his own Book I., is most worthy of extract :— 

* The rising of the Clan chattan being the 
first thing that occurs in the Memoirs I make 
use of, and the Motions of several other Clans 
being related in the following Part; it may 
not be improper to insert Straloch’s Character 
of the Highlanders in general, which he pre- 
fixes to his Account of the Battle of Glenlivet, 
censuring Boyes and Buchanan as defective in 
this particular, or rather, as not giving a true 
and just Description of the Scotish Highlanders. 
They differ so widely from the rest of the Scots, 
who dwell in the same Kingdom with them, 
that one would think they were not of the 
same Nation. They inhabit the whole Western 
Coast, extending from the Frith of Clyde to 
Caithness, which looks down upon the Orknay 
Isles. Here are many choice Bays and Har- 
bours, capable to contain great Fleets ; but, as 
there is no Traffick carried on in these Parts, 
perfectly useless) What I have said of the 
Continent is generally true of the bude 
Islands, which lie scattered in great Numbers 
in that Ocean. But there is a wide Difference 
between them and the Orknay Isles, the Inha- 
bitants whereof are civiliz’d, polite, industrious, 
and speak the Scotish Tongue, which is a Dia- 
lect of the English. The Highlanders differ 
vastly from the other Scots, in Language, Cus- 
toms, way of Life, Nature, and even in their 
Apparel. One half of Scotland, including the 
Western Isles, spoke the Erse in the Time of 
John Major, who tells us the Highlanders hate 
the lowland Scots, on account of their Lan- 
guage, as much as they do the English. They 
are all of them unpolish’d and savage, Haters 
and ignorant of the Laws; which they look 
upon as so many Restraints on their Liberty. 
Their Parsimony is the Fruit of their Poverty, 
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improved by the Fault of a barren Soil and 
their in-bred Laziness and Aversion to all 
manner of Work. Their Riches consist in 
Cattle; on the Milk and Flesh whereof they 
mostly live, or on what Venison they happen 
to catch in hunting the Deer and Roes, They 
have but little Bread, not being very sollicitous 
about a thing, which cannot be had but by till- 
ing the Ground and hard Labour: For Idle- 
ness and doing nothing is to them dearer than 
all the World. They have generally large and 
robust Bodies ; are well-limb’d, well-made and 
well-favour’d. As for their Apparel; next the 
Skin, they wear a short linnen Shirt, which the 
great Men among them sometimes die of saffron 
Colour. They use it short, that it may not 
incumber them, when running or travelling. 
Major says the common People among them 
went out to Battle, having their Body cover’d 
with Linnen of many Folds sewed together and 
done over with Wax or Pitch, with a Covering 
of Hart’s Skin ; but that the English and com- 
mon low-land Scots fought in Clokes. In the 
sharp Winter the Highland Men wear close 
Trowzes, which cover the Thighs, Legs and 
Feet. To fence their Feet, they put on Rul- 
lions or raw leather shoes. Above their Shirt, 
they have a single Coat, reaching no farther 
than the Navel. Their uppermost Garment is 
a loose Cloke of several Ells, striped and party 
colour’d, (the Tartan Plaid) which they gird 
breadth-wise with a leathern Belt, so as it 
scarce covers the Knees; and that for the 
above-mention’d Reason, that it may be no 
Lett to them, when on a Journey or doing any 
Work. Far the greatest part of the Plaid 
covers the uppermost parts of the Body. Some- 
times it is all folded round the Body about the 
Region of the Belt, for disengaging and leaving 
the Hands free; and sometimes ’tis wrapped 
round all that is above the Flank. The 
Trowzes are for Winter use: at other Times 
they content themselves with short Hose, which 
scarce reach to the Knees. When they com- 
pose themselves to Rest and Sleep, they loose 
the Belt, and roll themselves in the Plaid, 
lying down on the bare Ground, or putting 
Heather under them nicely set together after 
their Manner ; or, for want of that, they use a 
little Straw or Hay. Their weapons are, a 
Bow, and a Quiver full of bearded Arrows, 
which hangs on their Thigh, a Poniard (or 
Durk) and broad Sword; and some of them 
have two handed Swords, (he omits the Tar- 
get; also the little Halbert and Mail-Coat men- 
tioned by Major.) They have now learned to 
use Guns, both against their Enemies and in 
hunting, an Exercise frequent with them. 
They are divided into various Tribes or Clans, 
subject to their respective Chieftains, of whose 
Family the whole Clan is most an End made 
up. So great is the reverence the Argyle Men 
bear to their Chief, says Major, that they Swear 
by the Hand of the great Allan, that is the 
Earl of Argyle, as the Egyptians of old by the 
Life of Pharaoh. This is not peculiar to the 
Campbell’s ; for several other Clans do at this 
Day swear by their Chieftain; for Instance, 
the Clan-chenzie, by God and Mackenzie. 
Deadly Feuds are common among them; which 
often issue in Blood, and when they are greatly 
inflamed, very long e’er they are laid aside; 
for they retain the Remembrance of Injuries for 
a very long Time, as they also do that of good 
Deeds to their Benefactors and their Posterity. 
Their natural and inbred Sloth is the Parent 
of Want, which they don’t seek to remedy by 
Labour, but by robbing and plundering. This 
occasions frequent Slaughters, whilst the Booty 
is re-demanded from these that are caught with 


it. This Character is somewhat severe. Stra- 
lock ought to have made a Distinction, as 
Major does, between the wild Highlanders, 
called Caterans, and those who, having Abund- 
ance of Oxen, Sheep, and Horses, are, for fear 
of losing their Substance, more obedient to the 
King and the Laws. Hereditary Feuds are not 
peculiar to them. Major, speaking of the Scots 
in general, says, if two great Men, of equal Qua- 
lity, live near one another, there are frequent 
Strifes and Murders betwixt them ; Nor do their 
Vassals, like the Herdmen of Abraham and Lot, 
meet without Strife. The opposite Houses in- 
still their Hatred into their Children from their 
first Years, which they entertain sooner than 
they dothe Love of God. Could the Clans becured 
of their Disinclination to Labour, thieving and 
plundering would cease of course. ‘They are 
certainly very capable of great and good things, 


more civilised now than they were in Straloch’s 
Time. Referring the Reader to other Au- 
thors, for the Origin of the rest of the Clans, 
that of the Clan-Chattan, which some with less 
Probability derive from an Irish Saint, is thus 
accounted for by our Antiquaries. ‘The Chatti, 
a People in the Territory of 
[End of the Fragment of ‘ Memoirs of 
Scotish Affairs.’]” 

It is now time, however, to come to the 
History itself, commencing in 1637, when 
Laud’s New Service-book was sent down to 


of ** Horning *—a sort of outlawry. The re- 
sistance to this measure was fierce and speedily 
acquired strength; the opposition preparing to 
maintain their principles to the utmost extre- 
mity. The long negotiations with the king, 
protestations, replies, petitions, proclamations, 


common history; and in 1638 our author tells 
US 3 

** The Kinge complained that the oftner they 
did petitione and protest, they did still enlarge 
their demaundes and adde to their greivaunces. 
But little did he know, that they wer animated 
therunto by such as the King tooke to have 
been for him; and not a little by his sitting 
still qwyett at London, without studying at 
this tyme how to represse ther tumultwary 
conventions any other way but by proclama- 
tiones; which, if they be not seconded with 
power, are but buggbeares ; for the wysest who 
saw this manner of proceeding judged that it 
had been better for the Kinge not to have 
commanded them to disband under no lesse 
penaltye then treasone, when he knew no pre- 
sent waye for to force them, in caise of dis- 
obedience. Heerby his commandes wer first 
rendered contemptible and ridicolouse; heerby 
lyckewayes ther was laide opne Arcanum 
Imperii. For both these petitioners saw the 
Kinge’s weacknesse, which made them sleight 
his commandes ; and his commandes discovered 
his intentiones towards them, and the sence 
that he had of other actinges, which he judged 
for the tyme past high misdemeanours ; and 
now, by his Edicte, had engadged himself to 
punishe exemplarly in the following tyme, in 
caise they shoulde remaine obstinate ; whiche 
did but putt them upon ther gwarde for to 
provyde tymouslye for ther own defence and 
securitye, and for putting home of that which 
was so prosprously begunne, and so successfully 
hitherto carryed on. XXXV. To which pour- 
pose, much about this tyme and therafter, ther 
was aboundance of armes beganne to be brought 
over out of Holland, pairtly for privatt use, and 
afterwardes for publicke service ; towards which 
pourpese, one Thomas Cunninghame, then a 
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when they meet with proper Discipline; and | 


and enjoined upon Scotland under the penalty | 


SRE . 
objections, censures, &c. &c., are matters of|severalle Tables of the gentrye in 


factor at Campveer, in the Isle of Walker, was 
one of the cheefe provisors, and afterwards, 
for his faithfullnesse in the following yeares, 
he was made Lord Conservatour, by ther 
means who, from the beginning, had employed 
him, they having outed of that employment 
one Sir Patrick Drummond, for enclyning too 
much the Kinge’s waye. And as armes be- 
ganne to be made readye, so lyckwayes officers 
and commanders beganne to be called home 
from Germany in some numbers: and amongst 
others, Sir Alexander Lesly, of whom I spocke 
befor. Thir things I mention now, although 
mostly done this summer and the yeares fol- 
lowing, for it was about this tyme that thes 
things began to be done. And as they beganne 
to looke about them for arms and souldiours, so 
lyckwayes by all meanes to sollicite all such as 
might be helpefull to them, in caise it should 
come to a warre betuixt the King and them, as 
afterward shall be related ; for they had gottne 
some advertishment from Courte, that it was 
suggested to the King for to cutt off the heades 
or cheife men. ‘This made them looke about 
them for to defend themselves ever after, as 
they pretended it to be the reason why suche 
as came to protest at Stirling conveened in such 
multitudes, least ther chiefe men should be 
surprysed and made prisoners. XXXVI. From 
this convention at Stirling they goe towards 
Edinburghe ; and ther the delegattes or Tables, 
of whom I made mention before, beganne to 
turne from delegationes to consultationes ; a 
ifyft generall Table being added, which con- 
sisted of commissioners chosne from the other 
four tables. ‘The four Tables consulted of such 
thinges as wer meete to be proposed at the 
|generall ‘able; and whatever was concluded 
jat the general Table was directed to the 
all the 
|severall shyres, and ther receaved and putt in 
|practise. True it is, that befor this tyme 
| most of ther worke that appeared, was drawing 
| upp petitiones and calling together their asso- 
|ciatts ; but now they beganne, after the King’s 
‘last proclamatione at Stirlinge, for to thinke 
of a stricker confederacye and union, and no 
/mor to acte lyke delegattes macking applica- 
tione unto ane higher judycatorye, but to grow 
}a kynde of power and judicatorye co-ordinate 
|and contradistinctive from the Councell, or any 
{other known judicatorye established in Scott- 
lande. This at first was thought by many 
a straunge and unhearde of governement, and 
in effect imperium aedificatum in imperio. 
For to fastne them the mor indissolubly to- 
gether, it was concluded by unanimouse con- 
sent, that ther shoulde be a Bande of mutwall 
associatione for offence and defence; and this 
Bande to be sealed both withe oath and sub- 
scriptione of all ther adherents.” 

And so the covenant of John Knox, of the 
year 1560, was remodelled and renewed with 
alterations suited to the circumstances of the 
present time :— 

It ‘‘ was the grand result and conclusione of 
the Tables at ther meeting in February, 1638, 
was no sooner agreed upon but instantly it was 
begunne to be subscrybed in Edinburgh first. 
And the churche chosne out for that so- 
lemnitye was the Gray Freers churche in 
Edinburgh ; wher, after it had been reade 
over publickly and a long speeche had been 
made by the Lord Lowdone in commendatione 
therof, Mr. Alexander Henderson seconded 
him with a prayer, and then all fell to sweare 
and subscrybe, some of the nobilitye leading 
the way. The first (as I am credibly informed) 
was Johne Gordon, Earle of Sutherlande, and 
the next was Sir Andrew Murrey, Lord Bal. 
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vard, minister at Ebdy, in Fyfe: two noble- 
men who, out of zeale to ther professione, with- 
out any by ende, thought it ane happinesse to 
be amongst the first subscribents and swearers 
to the Covenant. After them all that wer 
present ranne to the subscriptione of it, and 
then through the reste of the cittye it went, 
evry one contesting who might be first; and 
others, without furder examination or ques- 
tioning the articles therof, followng the exam- 
ple of others, women, young people, and ser- 
vant maides, did sweare and hold upp ther 
handes to the Covenant. All who wer pre- 


sent at Edinburgh at that meeting in the | 
moneth of Februarye, subscrybed and swore to | 
the Covenante befor they went from thence ; 


and, at ther parting, ministers, and noblemen, 
and gentlemen, who wer weal affected to the 
cause, carryd coppyes therof along with them, 
or caused them to be wryttne out after ther 
returne to ther severall paroshines and coun- 
teys of Scottland. Which coppyes wer ordi- 
narly wryttne upon great skinnes of parche- 
ment (for which cause at that tyme, in a 
wryttne pasqwell, the Covenant was termed 
The Constellatione upon the backe of Aries). 
And such as took coppyes along with them 
for to be subscrybed, caused ordinarly such 
as had sworne or underwrytne ther names 
alreadye (if they were noblemen or minis- 
ters of note), for to sett too their hands 
anew to the severall coppyes, that, wher them- 
selves could not be present to invitte others, 
ther hand wrytte might be ther proxye. * 
The moneths of February, March, and 


* 


Apryle, were mostlye spent in subscrybing the 
Covenant ; and all that tyme, and some whyle 
therafter, in purchassing handes therunto. 
The greater that the number of subscribents 


grew, the mor imperiouse they wer in exact- 


ing subscriptiones from others who refoosed to | 


subscrybe; so that by degrees they proceeded 


and reproaches, and som wer threatned and 
beatne who durst refoose, specially in greater 
cittyes (as lyckwayes in other smaller townes), 
namely, at Edinburgh, Saint Andrews, Glas- 
gow, Lanerke, and many other places. Gentle- 
men and noblemen carryd coppyes of it about 
in ther portmantles and pocketts, reqwyring 
subscriptiones therunto and usinge ther utmost 
endeavours with ther freendes in private for to 
subserybe. It was subscrybed publickly in 
churches, ministers exhorting ther people ther- 
unto. It was also subscrybed and sworne 
privattly. All had power to tacke the oathe, 
and wer licenced and welcome to come in, and 
any that pleased had power and licence for to 
varye the Covenant about with him, and give 
the oathe to such as wer willinge to subscrybe 
and sweare. And such was the zeale of many 
subscribents, that, for a while, many sub- 
acrybed with teares on ther cheekes, and it is 
constantly reported that some did draw ther 
owne blood and used it in place of inke to 
underwrytte ther names. Such ministers as 
spocke most for it wer heard so passionatly and 
with such freqwencye, that churches could not 
containe ther hearers in cittyes ; some of the 
devouter sexe (as if they had keeped vigils) 
keeping their seates from Friday to Sunday, to 
gett the communione givne them sittinge ; 
some sitting allway let befor such sermones in 
the churches, for feare of lossinge a rowme or 
place of hearing ; or, at the least, some of ther 
handmaides sitting constantly ther all night 
till ther mistresses came to tacke upp ther 
places and to releeve them; so that several! 
(as I had it from very sober and credible 
men), under that relligionse confynment, wer 





i jabout him for assistaunce. 
to contumelys and exposing of many to injuryes | 


fson of the Covenanters. 





forced to give waye to thes naturall necessityes 
which they could no longer containe, bedewng 
the pavements of churches with some other 
moysture than teares. Thes thinges will 
scarce be beleeved, but I relate them upcen the 
credite of such as knew this tobe truthe. Nor 
wer they scrupolouse to give the Covenant to such 
as startled at any poynt therof, with such pro- 
testationes as, in some measure, wer destruc- 
tive to the sence therof, (as was seen in severall 
instances), so that they gott subscriptiones 
eneuch therunto. And it came to that height 
in ende, that such as refoosed to subscrybe, 
wer accounted by the rest who subscrybed, no 
better than papistes. Such ministers as did 
disswade ther people from subscriptione, either 
they had eneuche adoe to maintaine themselves 
in ther paroshines; and howbeit, afterward, 
they did subscrybe, yet other qwarells wer 
founde for to dryve them from ther stationes ; 
or if not that, yet doe or saye what they 
pleased, they wer held in suspitione and not 
trusted ; although it be true that some minis- 
ters who wer recusants at first, afterward did 
vey for zeale and activitye with the first sub- 
scribents, by this meanes both redeeming ther 
delay of tyme and rubbing off all suspitione 
from themselves. Others wer forced for to 
fiee and desert ther stationes and places, being 
persecuted by ther parishoners, specially such 
as had been active for the Bishopps, and had 
been hastye to reade or commend the Service 
Booke or Booke of Canons.” 

This proceeding, the marginal note tells us, 
was “ with much fervency,” and truly it seems 
so from Mr. Gordon’s lively description. The 
Covenanters’ effort to win over the Marquess 
of Huntly is a fine specimen of the whole :— 

“ The King, fynding thinges lycke to come 
to furder trouble, had at last tackne the al- 
larum, and beganne, behynde tyme, to looke 
Little he could 
expect in England, which was generally mu- 
tined; and it was uncertaine! whom he might 
trust too in Scottland ; for either they wer 
actwally engadged against him, and forstalld 
already, or wer falling off from him dayly, or if 
they wer for him, inconsiderable in compari- 
Yet suche wer not 
altogether wanting, and amongst the first who, 
with little difficultye, declared for him, was 
Huntlye; who heerin did thinke, that he but 
walked in the stepps of his predecessors, whoise 
fashion it was alwayes to owne their princes 
interest in the tymes that the Kings wer 
brought lowest. Nor wer the Covenanter 
noblemen ignorant what helpe he might be to 
ther cause, if he wer wonne in to ther syde; 
therfor, they resolve, by faire meanes and allur- 
ments, first to trye him. Huntly, in his 
younger yeares, had been bredd up at court 
with Prince Henrye and the present King, 
then Ducke of Yorke, and principled in the 
protestant relligione, acording as it is professed 
in the Churche of Englande, and that by King 
James’ special] oversight and appoyntment ; who 
was very sensible what trouble it had bredd him, 
from tyme to tyme, for to protect the old Mar- 
quesse of Huntlye, who, being of the Romish 
professione, was therfor much hated in Scottland 
by the stricker sort of protestants, and therfor 
had tackne his eldest sonne from him, that by 
this meanes he might one day be as usefnll for 
the promovall of the reformd relligione as his 
father had been hurtfull thertoo. But his 
court breeding, and abode ther, and afterwards 
goinge to the court of Fraunce, had putt him 
to greater expence then his old father would 
allow ov payoff, so that his creditors behoved 
to liye in expectatione of payment when he 


should succeede to his father’s place. Two 
yeares ere now, he was entred into his father’s 
|place and estate; but unable in that short 
{space (though his estate be greate) for to pay 
|oif his debt. To him, therfor, they send a 
|comissioner: this was one Collonel, Robert 
| Munroe, who, not long befor, having come 
over from the German warre (wher he had 
| served under the Swede), had offered his ser- 
vice to King Charles at London, but not being 
| tackne notice of, as he expected, or as his offer 
| deserved, entred into covenant with others at 
| this tyme, and shortly by them was employed 
| both in Scottland and Irelande. Him they 
}thought meetest to entrust with ther instruc- 
jtiones to Huntlye, by the Earle of Rothesse 
| advyce 5 who, in name and with warrant from 
ithe rest, sent Munroe to Huntlye, conceiving 
|that he would be as welcome as any; being, 
| that betuixt Huntleye’s familye and this Mun- 
|roe’s, ther had been a long correspondence ; 
|next, he was a gentleman of some breeding, 
|and could speacke like a souldiour, and durst 
| speacke freely, and lately come from courte ; 
and, as he could best enforme the state 
of affaires, so, being a strainger at home, in 
| some measure, he would be best beleeved. ‘The 
|summe of his comissione to Huntlye was, that 
the noblemen Covenanters wer desyrouse that 
he should joyne with them in the common 
}cause ; that if he would doe so, and tacke the 
| Covenante, they would give him the first place, 
}and macke him leader of ther forces ; and, fur- 
| der, they would macke his state and his fortunes 
|greater than ever they wer; and, morover, 
they should paye off and discharge all his 
dettes, which they knew to be about ane hun- 
dereth thousand poundes sterling; that ther 
forces and associatts wer an hundereth to one 
with the King; and, therfor, it was to no pur- 
pose for him to tacke upp armes against them, 
for, if he refoosed ther offer and declared 
against them, they should fynde meanes to 
disable him for to helpe the Kynge ; and, mor- 
over, they knew how to undoe him; and bidd 
him expect that they will ruinate his familye 
and estate. How both thes threates wer effect- 
wate afterwarde, shall be told in its owne place. 
XLIII. To this propositione, Huntly gave a 
short and resloute reparti; that his familye 
had risne and stoode by the Kings of Scott- 
land; and, for his part, if the event provd the 
ruine of this Kinge, he was resolved to bury 
his lvfe, honours, and estate, under the rub- 
bidge of the King his ruines; but, withall, 
thanked the gentleman who had brought the 
comissione, and had advysed him therunto, as 
proceeding from one whom he tooke for a 
freende and good willer, and urgd out of a good 
intention to him. Of thes things Huntly did 
advertish the King, letting him know what was 
lycke to fall out shortly, if not preveend. But 
little or nothing did passe betuixt the King and 
him after thes tymes, nor betuixt the King and 
his other trustees in Scottland or England, but 
the Covenanters had notice therof, by meanes 
of the groomes of the bedd chamber, particularly 
Mr. Mauld of Panmoor (afterward Earle), 
James Maxwell of Innerwicke, and William 
Murrey, nephew to Mr. Robert Murrey, minis- 
ter at Methven, besyde other courtiers. Thes 
groomes made bold with the King’s pocketts at 
night, and tooke out such letters as he had 
receaved ; if, of importance, they coppyd them 
out, putting up the principalls into the King’s 
pocketts, and dispatching the coppyes accord- 
inge to the present exigent. This was so weall 
knowne that, on a tyme, Archbishop Lawd, 
wrytting to the King, spared not to adde to the 
letter, being of consequence, ‘1 beseeche you, 
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Sir, trust not your own pocketts with this,’|stantly heard, that all the countrey people next 
alluding to his bedd chamber groomes, their} adjacent wer therwith accustomed ; and some- 
practise. This shall suffice, at this tyme, to|tymes thes drummers wer heard off that hill, 
have tackne notice of, that it may be knowne|in places two or three myle distant. Some 
how most of the King’s conncells and freendes | people in the night, travelling neer by the 
came to be discovered, betrayed, and all ther| Loche of Skeene, within three myle of that hill, 
actings dasht in the cradle and infancye. But | wer frighted with the lowde noyse of drummes, 
Huntly, as I have already spokne, beganne|struck hard by them, which did convey them 
about this tyme for to asiste the King’s procla-| along the way, but saw nothing; as I had it 
matione at Aberdeene ; and, for the most pairt, | oftne from such as heard these noyses, from the 
all his freendes and followers, both in the Low laird of Skeene and his lady, from the laird 
Countrey, and in the Highlandes, did generally| Eycht, ete., and my owne wyfe, then living 
refoose at this tyme for to tacke the Covenant, | ther in Skeene all that winter, almost imme- 
therto moved eqwally by his example and dili-'diatly after that the people thus terrifyed had 
gence, and ther owne inclinatione. This great}come and told it with affrightment. Some 
blocke being founde unremovable by faire | gentlemen of knowne integritye and truth, 
means, made them ever after have a speciall| affirmed that, neer thes places, they heard as 
care how to plucke it upp, by strength of hande | perfect shott of cannon goe off as ever they 
and sleight conjoined ; for ever, from that) heard at the Battell of Nordlingen, wher them- 
tyme forwards, they had ane speciall eye to| selves, some yeares befor, had been present. I 
Huntlye’s motiones, and fell upon him with the| shall not give yow so long ane accompt of that 
first of ther opposers.”’ visione of an army, seen within four myles of 
Our next selection exhibits the superstitious | Banfe, upon the Hill of Manderlye, being but 
feelings of the age. The parson gravely informs | once seene, and the witnesses but few and ob- 
us that— |scure, upon whose credite lett it lye. About 
“As the subscriptione of the Covenant did|the same tyme, in winter lyckwayes, ther was 
portende the following revolutiones, so ther; heard a greate noyse of songes, and musicke 
wanted not prodigies this yeare, which, in ane! upon several instruments, in a parosh landward 
inarticulat language, foretold the followinge | churche, in Buchanne, called the Kirke of Re- 
warre and miseryes. I shall not macke men-| thine ; but when the people opned the churche 
tione of all the visiones of armyes and things|doors, and came in to see what it was, they 
of this nature that wer noysed to have been) neither heard nor saw anything ; only ther was 
seen and heard in diverse places; contenting| heard from a loft (or from the topp of the pul- 
myselfe with the relatione of thes as certaine,| pitt, as some reported) within the churche, 
which, for the truthe, are above all exceptione;a greate long strocke, as it had been strucke 
and out of questione. Such thinges flowing |upon a viole degambo. But howbeit the report 
from no naturall cause, cannot but be esteemed! was never controulld, and was instantly di- 
prodigiouse ; amongst which one of the most! vulged, after it fell out, yet, having fallne out 
remarkable was the beating or tucking of but once, and I never having spocke with any 
drumms frequently heard this winter, 1638, eare witnesse, I leave it uncertaine to be be- 
and in the end of the preceeding yeare, 1637, | leeved or not, as any shall be pleased.” 
in the countye of Marre, in the north of Scott-| Royal concessions came too late,—perhaps 
Jand, not fully twell myles westwards from! they never could have come in time, for— 
Aberdeen. That countrye is hillye and moun-| ‘* All would not satisfee the heades of the 
tainouse ; and ther is a hill, distant but about | Covenanters, though the multitude would have 
a myle westward from the mannor place of! acqwiesced, and, albeit this was all that was 
Eycht ; the hill beares the name of Duneycht }sought, and mor then was expected. At the 
(or, to wrytte it truly, Dun Picte). Upon the|first, the King his concessiones, by degrees, 
topp of this swelling hill (whiche is situate|taught them to seeke by degrees, and for to 
easterly and contigouse with the mountaines|aspire to mor then, in probabilitye, was pro- 
called the Hill of Faire, famouse for the defeate | jected at the beginning. They saw that the 
and slaughter of George Earle of Huntly, by| King had patiently suffered all that was past, 
James Karle of Murray, at Corrichy, hard by){and was still upon the yeelding syde. This 
ther are to be seen old ruined walles and |made them resolute not to acqwiesce in favours 
trenshes, which the people, by a receaved tra-jand grace, and actes of oblivion, which they 
ditione, affirme to have been built at such tyme|thought his proclamationes implyed ; which 
as the Pictes wer maisters of Marre. Upon|they consterd for a braunding of ther actiones 
the toppe of this said hill of Duneight, it was/wlth faultynesse. They will play out the 
that, for the space of all the winter, almost|;game ; and, insteade of actes of grace and ob- 
evry night, drumms wer hearde beatne about(livione, they will needes have ther services 
four a clocke, the parade or reteering of the | magnifyd, themselves cryed up for the best 
gwardes ther taptoos, ther reveilles and marches | subjectes, all others who had disowned or op- 
distinctly. And eare wittnesses, souldiours of| posed them, punished or at least discount- 
credite, have told me that, when the parade{enanced and braunded as disloyall traitors by 
was beating, theycould discerne when the drum-|the King; and ane Assembly and Parliament, 
er walked towards them, or when he turned|wher themselves, and none other, wer to be 
about, as the fashion is for drummers, to walk | judges’ and partye, and proofe and wittnesses, 
too aud again, upon the heade or front of a\and, in a worde, wher they wer to play all the 
company drawne upp. At such tymes, also, |pairtes of the game in ther owne favours, and 
they could distinguish the marches of severall for ther owne securitye.” 
nationes ; and the first marches that wer heard | Our author proceeds to tell how the General 
ther was the Scottish marche; afterward the) Assembly met at Glasgow, and the nature of 
Irish marche was hearde; then the English | their proceedings, till the Marquess of Hamil- 
marche. But before thes noyses ceased, thes | ton, his Majesty’s commissioner, dissolved the 
who had been trained much of ther lyves|turbulent set, and left them to pursue their! 
abroade in the German warres, affirmed that | own measures. They were as obstinate and 
they could perfectly, by their hearing, discerne| perverse as could weil be imagined ; and one 
the marches upon the drumme, of severall| 





: } jmight almost fancy that their spirit had de- 
forraine nationes of Europe, such as Frensh, | scended, and their mantle fallen, on Assemblies | 
Dutch, Danes, eve, Thes drumms wer so con-| of the present day. We shall not enter upon} 


these disputes ; but the following, with which 
we conclude, is curious as relating to important 
records, as yet, we believe, unrecovered :— 

*“ Mr. Thomas Sandilands, clerke, had de- 
lyvered and presented to the Assembly two 
manuscript volums of the registers of the As- 
semblyes, containing the Actes of the Gene- 
rall Assemblyes of the Church of Scottlande 
since the year 1590. The moderator enqwyred 
if ther wer any present who knew what was 
become of the bookes of the registers of the 
former Generall Assemblyes, since the yeare 
1560, in which the state of the Churche of 
Scottland might be best discovered, as it had 
stoode befor corruptions entred into its governe- 
ment. This questione he proposed not, as 
many thought afterwards, out of ignorance. 
Mr. Thomas Sandilands ansuered, in name of 
his father, that his father protested solemnly 
that he had never seene mor of the volumms 
of the register then he had sent thither. The 
truth was, that the old authenticke registers of 
the Assemblyes of the Church of Scottland 
wer at that tyme in the custodye of Arch- 
bishop Spottswoode, who carryd them with 
him into England a little befor this tyme ; 
nor could they ever be recovered or seen, nor 
can it be told (for aught I can learne) what 
became of them, or wher [they] are, unto this 
very daye. V. But it seemes some imperfeit 
mutilate transcriptes had been tackne or kept 
by the clerkes, or other private persones ; for 
whilst the Assemblye seemed to be at a losse, 
and to lament the want of thes famouse monu- 
mentes, Mr. Archebald Jonstone, the new 
chosne clerke, to the great joye of all the 
Assembly, presentes the other registers that 
were amissing.* They wer five manuscript 
bookes, and contained the actes of the Gene- 
rall Assemblyes from 1560 to 1590. They say 
ther wes nothing wanting but only some actes 
cancelld by Mr. Patrick Adamsone, Bishoppe 
of Saint Andrewes, which he is affirmed to 
have confessed by his recantatione, under his 
hande, when he laye a dying; although some 
doe not value that recantatione of his muche, 
it being extorted, and never readde by the sub- 
scribent. How soone thes bookes were ex- 
hibited, ther was a motione made for to ap- 
poynte a number of delegates for to peruse 
thes bookes, and to give ther judgementes 
and ther reasones whither they thought them 
to be authenticke registers or not.” 

From these extracts it will be seen that the 
début of the Spalding Club is one of signal 
éclat; and from what we have observed of its 
constitution and direction, we have no doubt it 
will continue long to advance the high and 
solid interests of literature. 








The Sportsman in France: comprising a Sport- 
ing Ramble through Picardy and Normandy, 
and Boar Shooting in Lower Brittany. By 
Frederic Tolfrey, Esq. With Twelve Illus. 
trations. 2 vuls. 12mo. London, 1841. 
Colburn. 

*Pon honour, Mr. Tolfrey appears to have had 

a pleasant and jolly time of it in France; and 

to have known how to enjoy alike the various 

sports of the field and gratifications of the table. 

Wild boar, deer, wild fowl, partridges, wood- 

cocks, snipes, hares, rabbits, quails, &c., on 

the one hand; and salmis, saufées, soupes, 
matelotes, cotelettes, &c. &c., on the other, 
made a beautiful division of the twenty-four 
hours ; and with exquisite wines and due sleep- 


* «* Nota. It is very uncertaine if the registers pre- 
sented wer the principalls, or if only coppyes:_ but to this 
daye Sir Archebald Johnstone, of Warristoune, would 
never tell how he gott them into his handes,"* 
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ing, filled up the whole in a most agreeable 
manner, the exercise creating appetite, and the 
viands not only provoking but satiating it, till 
hunting and shooting renewed it again. It 
must almost make one hungry to read these 
pages, though the wholesome vocation of dog 
and gun is wanting to complete the vigorous 
round and social charm. 

We know so little of the modes of sporting 
in France, that any good account of them 


with the artificial fly ; but one and all are well 
aware, and are the least in the world jealous, 
of our acknowledged proficiency in the art. It 
is rather bordering upon the ‘dog in the 
manger’ feeling, but the fact is undeniable, 
that a Frenchman would rather see you 
kill ten brace of birds, than half as many 
trout; this I have invariably found to be the 
case. ™ . ” A French- 
man, unless he happen providentially to be the 





would have been acceptable; and Mr. Tolfrey | fils unique of rich parents, can take no pride in 
has given us one in the true style of sports-} his inheritance, and, feeling no interest what- 
men’s gusto. His heart, soul, and stomach, are | ever in his strip of acres, looks upon shooting 
in the business; his legs, arms, eyes, muscles, | partridges more as a matter of every-day occur- 
and mind. Nothing comes amiss but a miss ;| rence than as an amusement of an all-engrossing 
and that seldom occurs, for he is a crack shot. | and enthusiastic nature. He knows and feels 
He traverses field, and copse, and marsh, and| that he is dependent upon his neighbours or 
wood, and hill, and dale; and wherever he| friends for any enjoyment he may derive from 


goes you see lots of game forgetting their 
haunts to exact the culinary skill, and grace 


this pastime, and having no self-importance or 
family pride to gratify, he is lukewarm in the 


en chasseur, or, more properly speaking, en 
chasseuse. A light and beautifully finished 
gun was taken from the carriage, and we start- 
ed off with our modern Diana for a field where 
we had marked down a covey of birds in some 
turnips. Her royal highness appeared to be 
highly delighted with our dogs, and was loud 
in her commendations of their steadiness, back - 
ing, &c. Our fair and noble friend acquitted 
herself admirably, and killed the first bird she 
The duchess had five shots, certainly 
not more, and brought down a leash of par- 
tridges. Some fastidious persons may condemn 
this as an unfeminine amusement, but much, 
in my humble opinion, depends upon the 
manner in which any deviation from the pre- 
scribed laws of society is attempted. In this 
instance, there was nothing to offend the most 
rigid or refined moralist : the whole proceeding 
‘ was conducted in the most harmless, unpretend- 


fired at. 





|pursuit. Another reason, I think I may ad-|ing manner, and carried on with a bewitching 
kindness and hospitality of the gentry and/ duce, which contributes in no slight degree to | naiveté, and with a dignified ease which forbade 
landowners of France our author bears warm} the marked difference between a French and | the slightest thought of any thing derogatory to 
testimony. He tells us it is but to ask and| English sportsman; —until very lately, our | feminine delicacy.” 

have permission to fish or shoot throughout the | Gallic neighbours had not a dog fit for any) From an individual we pass to a more 
country, and to be invited and entertained into| thing, or worthy the name of pointer or setter ;| general notice: it relates to a noble chateau 


the hospitable boards, of France. And to the 


the bargain. Only once during years of sport- 
ing was he interrupted by an incivility. But 
the French themselves do not seem equal to the 
English in their sports; neither guns, dogs, 
nor men, are so “‘bang up;” and their ways 
more resemble pot-walloping, or poaching, than 
gentlemanly recreation. We will, however, go 


no farther into introductory remarks, but for a} 


short space allow Mr. Tolfrey to tell his own 
story. Thus he saith :— 

“ The major part of the expatriated English 
who live in the Anglo-Gallican sea-port towns 
of Calais, Boulogne, Dunkerque, Dieppe, and 
Havre (although, I am happy to say, there are 
some exceptions), entertain the idea that they 


their guns, too, were of the lowest order of|to which the author and his friends were 
workmanship, and about as useful in turnips | invited :— 
or stubble as a regimental musket; in shane, | ‘* We experienced (he says) a most cordial 


shooting is not held in the same ratio of es-| welcome from our kind and hospitable friend, 
as with us; 
* * 


timation there is no emula-|and we set to with becoming energy at the 
tion. I cannot} savoury viands spread before us. Great was 
impress too strongly upon the mind of the| the havoc we made at this well-spread board, 
sportsman who may feel inclined to shoot in| and after washing down the ample repast with 
foreign parts, the necessity of providing him-| some delicious wine, we repaired to our lux- 
self with shooting tackle of every description | urious beds, and slept soundly until roused by 
ere he quit the shores of England, and, above|a sonorous bell in the morning, which an- 
all, let him be accompanied by his dogs. A nounced to the inmates of the chateau that 
| thoroughly-broken setter that will take water! preparations were on foot for their déjezner. 
jand retrieve, will be found invaluable in the| With some difficulty I obtained a sufficient 
|marshes around Abbeville, and in the bay of) supply of water for my ablutions. A French- 





have a right to fish and shoot wherever they|St. Valery, for wild-fowl shooting. With re-| man has not the remotest idea of the luxury of 
please in a strange Jand; and instead of exer-|gard to powder, the best that is now issued | a foot-bath, water-tub, or sponges, but contents 
cising the common good breeding of asking per-{from the royal manufactory of France will be| himself with dipping the corner of a smooth 
mission of the landed proprietors to knock down | found to answer every purpose ; it is sufficiently | calico towel into a flat thing, miscalled a basin, 
their partridges or hook their trout, they ob-| strong; it fouls, probably, a little, but very|but which bears more affinity to a pie-dish 
trude themselves per force on the property of | little, more than ours, and it is, consequently, |} than any article of crockery I am acquaint- 
the natives, thereby engendering an ill-feeling| hardly worth the attempt to smuggle over any) ed with. The comfort attendant upon clean- 
against all their fellow-countrymen, whichj|of this strictly prohibited article. I would! liness of the person is perfectly unheeded, and a 
otherwise would never be called forth. These! most earnestly, and in the true spirit of friend-; Frenchman’s toilette is consequently completed 
pseudo-gentlemen appear to have forgotten that | ship, recommend the travelling shooter to avoid/ in about five minutes. A facetious son of 
their own insignificance and vulgarity would} what are miscalled first-rate hotels and first-| Gallia once, indeed, remarked, that he thought 
have been an insuperable bar to the enjoyment | quality wines ; both are impositions. This! I must be very dirty to require so much 
of either sport on any nobleman’s or private; caution is addressed more particularly to the| washing !” 

gentleman’s manor and preserves in their own | sportsman in a state of single blessedness, tra-/ We will here add another joke, belonging to 
country, and that they would not have dared to| velling without his own equipage and a retinue} the three days :— 

wet a line or draw trigger without that leave, | of servants. The titled and the wealthy are! ‘It is pretty generally known that Lafitte, 
which to them was unattainable. The toler-| unquestionably justified in seeking for every|the celebrated banker, was one of the most 
ance and urbanity with which these several | luxury and comfort ; they can afford to pay for| prominent leaders in furthering the views of 
under-bred persons have been treated, have civility and attention, and have, moreover, a/ the liberals. One of the heroes of July was so 
served in many instances to increase rather | prescriptive right to be pillaged ; but to the pleased with the capitalist, that, in his enthu. 
than diminish the obnoxious proceeding. ‘The! solitary individual, with only his sae de nuit, | siasm, he was heard to exclaim, in the crowd 
eyes of the French gentlemen, however, are! his gun-case and dressing-case, the case is| who were defending their rights, * Monsieur 
beginning to be opened, for they have been | widely different.” | La Fitte il merite bien la croix d’honneur 2 A 
taught a little discriminatlon by dearly-bought| On one occasion, our countryman had the witty and facetious wag instantly responded, ¢ Et 
experience. For my own part, I am happy | honour of shooting with the Duchess of Berri ;; Charles Dix l'accorde!’ ‘This clever repartee 
in the opportunity of recording the uniform|and the picture is novel enough to deserve! was received with loud cheers by tle mob.” 
politeness, good-feeling, and civility, which I, quotation :— | The details of the boar-hunts, attended by 
have experienced from one end of France to! On the following morning Captain P. ;| considerable danger and fatal accidents, put us 
the other, at the hands of the several seig-| Mr. W. and myself, were up betimes,| in mind of Indian sports; but we have quoted 
neurs and men of property. I never, in any; and proceeded to the neighbourhood of La} too much already to afford room for these 
one instance, met with a denial; all that is/ Ville d’Eu where her royal highness had | exploits; and will hasten to our conclusion 
required on the part of the landed proprietor | appointed to meet us. The duchess did not | with a few other selections :— 

is, that you will pay him the compliment of|make her appearance until one o’clock; she} There is one salutary regulation in France, 
calling at his chateau, and asking permission to is invariably and strictly enforced 





|came on horseback, attended by two aides-du-| which 
shoot or fish, as the case may be. This, I can 


undertake to say, will be frankly and kindly 
given, and, moreover, every facility afforded in 
furtherance of your sport. The French country 
gentleman has not the remotest idea of fishing 


camp, with others of her suite, in a carriage. 
An elaborately worked Jdlouse peeped from 
under the riding-habit, which,*when taken 
off, displayed the slight elastic and well- 
moulded figure of our illustrious companion 





throughout the country, and which, by the 
way, I could wish to see followed in our own 
bird counties; and that is, the mayors of com. 
munes and districts being empowered to post- 
pone the opening day of the shooting season, 
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in the event of a backward harvest. It is a|G—— and his groom. ‘Il n’y @ pas de re-| 
judicions enactment, and well worthy of imi- | méde,” exclaimed the master; * i/ faut l’ame- 
tation. The first of a September is a dies non, |ner chez le sorcier. Upon our expressing 
provided the grain be not housed ; and I have;a wish to see the miracle wrought, Monsieur 
known, in some departements, the chasse to be| de G politely offered to accompany us to 
interdicted until the LOth, 12th, and even the | the village, in order that we might be convinced 
15th of the month. The birds, too, are none | of the sorcier’s power. The gargon d’écuric 
the worse for being a fortnight older; and I| led the refractory animal, and we followed on 
am convinced that if grouse-shooting with us| foot, determined to witness the extraordinary | 
were not permitted until the end of August, it| exhibition. On arriving at the village, Mon- 
would be of more real benefit to the sportsman | sieur de G ordered the groom to stop, when, 


than as the law now exists. The penalty of; 
shooting in France before the period officially } 
announced by the mayor of the town, village, 
or district, is very severe—fine and imprison-| 
ment, in a greater or lesser degree, according 
to the enormity of the offence and the charac- 
ter of the offender. If he be a notorious 
poacher, the contiscation of the gun is super- 
added to the punishment. Where the landed: 
proprietors are wealthy, and their domains 
large, the estate is well preserved, as a good 
establishment of gardes de chasse is kept up 3 
and these functionaries, with very few excep- 
tions, perform their duty zealously and faithfully. 
Where the revenue of the seigneur will not 
admit of this outlay, depredations on his manor | 
are but of too frequent occurrence ; for almost 
every Frenchman carries a gun, and he will 
pop at the patridges wherever he can; whe. | 
ther he kills them or not, is of little moment. 
The French deputés do not trouble their poli- 
tical brains about game-laws; for,. with the 
exception of a royal ordonnance, which compels 
every sporting subject to take out a porte 
darmes, at. the rate of twelve-and-sixpence a 
head, there is no further opposition to frighten- 
ing the game in /a belle France — barring 
always, as the Irishman says, in the few in- 
stances of the wealthy seigneurs, who may be 
selfish enough to preserve the game on their 
estates for their own amusement and for their 
table. Our own House of Commons, how- 
ever, has given usa bill_—but then, such a bill ! 
A greater curse surely was never inflicted upon 
us poor sons of guns, who delight in pulling a 
trigger. If this said game-bill is not revised 
(I had almost written rescinded) in five years 
hence, we shall not have a bird left to 
fire at. ” ” Those 
overwhelming pests, the railroads, furnish their 
quota of reckless vagabonds; for the navi-| 
gators employed in these devastating works, | 
sally forth by night in gangs, and destroy the 
game by wholesale. Resistance is useless, as 
the farmers and smaller landed proprietors can 
tell, and their preserves are thinned, without 
the power of obtaining redress. I am sur- 
prised, and I deeply regret, that the subject has | 
not been taken up by some patriotic member. 
We have many sportsmen in the house, to) 
whom, it is reasonable to suppose, the affair 
must be of some importance ; and yet, session 
after session passes over without any notice | 
being taken of this ‘ protection for poachers,’ | 
as I have heard the bill called.” 

Mr. T. informs us that there are no grouse 
in France; but there are conjurers, witness 
the following tale of a horse which nobody 
could ride :— 

** Every one has heard of the Laplander’s 
habit of whispering in the ears of his reindeer ; 
and in various parts of Brittany several of 
these whisperers are to be met with, whose 
success is invariable and infallible. I can here 
speak from experience, and had an opportunity 
of seeing the skill of the sorcier put to the 
proof, Captain P. , after an hour’s fruit- 
less endeavour to conquer the vicious spirit of 
the animal, resigned him to Monsieur de 


} 





| spirit was gone. 


to our astonishment, he mounted the horse, 
which was still saddled, and said to us, * Vous 
verrez.’ ‘The animal allowed his master to fix 
himself firmly in the saddle, but the moment 
Monsieur de G attempted to urge him 
forward, every muscle of the horse’s frame 
appeared to be agitated with rage ; he reared, 
kicked, and plunged; in short, left no means 
untried to shake his rider from his back. Mon- 
sieur de G , who was an excellent horse- | 
man, kept his seat, but he soon found that his 
situation was none of the pleasantest, and at- 
tempted to dismount; but this the restive 
brute would not allow, for he reared more tre- 
mendously than before, and evinced a strong 
disposition to throw himself over his cavalier. 
Just at this moment, a short, thickset, little| 
man, attracted by the noise, came forth from a 
blacksmith’s shop, towards which we had been 
directing our steps, and approaching the spot, 
acted the part of spectator for a few seconds, 
merely exclaiming * Le coquin!’ At length, ! 
the groom, impatient at his apparent apathy, 
cried out, * Mais souffle donc, Francois, il va 
tomber, je te dis.” * Does monsieur wish it ?’! 
demanded the sorcier, for such he was. * Nom 
de Dieu!’ said the groom, ‘ s’il le veut.’ As| 
soon as he had pronounced these words, the 
sorcier watched his opportunity, and threw his | 
arm round the horse’s neck, who, not accus- | 
tomed to such embraces, reared more violently | 
than before, raising the little man off the} 
ground with him ; but he kept his hold, not at} 
all embarrassed, and contrived, even in that 
awkward situation, to fix his mouth on the 
orifice of the animal’s ear. What he did, or 
what he said, I know not. It is impossible to | 
imagine that the mere breathing in the ani-| 
mal’s ear could have any effect, but his hands | 
were occupied in holding tightly round the 
neck of the horse, and the only thing I could 
observe, was the firm pressure of the mouth on| 
the ear. Be this as it may, in a moment the 
horse became less restive, stuod still, shivered a} 
little as from cold, and from that moment his| 
Strange as this must appear, 
it is a fact; but how, and by what means, the} 
miracle was wrought, must be left for wiser| 
heads than mine to determine. It is, never-} 


earth, which is the subject of Lieut. Zimmer- 
mann’s memoir, and the ignorance which pre- 
vails respecting it, combine to render this publi- 
cation one of peculiar interest. With the liberal 
aid of Baron Alexander Von Humboldt, and a 
careful reference to every known source of in- 
formation, the author has told us all that can 
at the present moment be told of Khivah and the 
surrounding parts. Mr. Arrowsmith’s map re- 
presents the geographical features thus identi- 
fied ; and the other particulars are laid down 
by the text, in detail, with great perspicuity 
and minuteness. The following extract com. 
prises the most general view in the volume, 
and we give it, not only as a specimen of the 
author, but as supplying a fund of valuable in- 
telligence relating to this country :— 

** It is to be remarked in general, of the zoo- 
logy of the steppes of the Crimea, on the banks 
of the Volga, aud throughout the low land of 
the Caspian, that the zoography of Pallas 
(completed in 1811, and first published in 1831), 
has been considerably augmented by Eichwald, 
Steven, Menetries, Rathke, Eversmann, Kry- 
nick, and Nordmann. Among the mammi- 
ferous animals in the steppes, the Rodentia, 
which exist by gnawing and nibbling the bulbs 
of the liliaceous plants (arctomys bobac, dipus 
jaculus, spalax typhlus, cricetus arenarius, 
&c.), are the most numerous. Wolves inhabit 
caverns of the gypsum mountains, the Barsuk, 
and the sandy districts; the Canis Corsac 
roams among herds of the antelope Saiga. 
Horses* are the most valuable domestic animals 
in almost all the grassy steppes of Iran, Turan, 
and Siberia. Amongst these, the beautiful 
race of Argamats from Bokhara supply the ca- 
valry of Khivah. Camelst and sheep, fre- 
quently of a good breed for their wool, and 
some of them with fat tails, together with 
oxen { and goats, constitute the wealth of the 
wandering hordes. The fine wool goats which 
Amadée Jaubert purchased in the steppes near 
Gouriev, and which were transported to Mar. 
seilles, by the route of Odessa and Constanti- 
nople, on the account of M. Ternaux, were of 
the Kirgiz breed. They are, however, very 
different from the shawl goat of Thibet, whose 
native country is at a distance of 2000 miles, 
and no etymological arguments can be adduced 
to demonstrate the descent of the Kirgiz goats 
from those of Ladak. Fine wool goats are also 
bred in Bokhara (Burnes, p. 175). The royal 
tiger (youl bar of the Kirgiz) roams from Cape 
Comorin to the latitude of Berlin and Ham-~ 
burg—a remarkable fact in the geography 
of animals. According to Ehrenberg’s ‘ Re- 
searches,’ the northern Siberian tiger is of the 
same species with that of Bengal. West of the 
Caspian, in the forests of Lenkarah, in lat. 


theless, unquestionably true that the horse be-| 384° N., the tiger is described by Eichwald as 
came perfectly docile. I rode him frequently| being not inferior in size to those of Bengal ; 
after he had passed through the enchanter’s|and yet the thermometer in winter at Elizabe.~ 
hands, and a more tractable quadruped I never | topol, situated a little more to the northward, 
wish to bestride.”’ | in lat. 40°, sinks 7° to 8° of Réaumur below 

We have only to add that some of this publi-|zero. The tiger even roams at times in the 
cation appeared eight or ten years ago, we be-) *« Distilled mare’s milk produces the intoxicating kumis 
lieve, in the ** New Monthly Magazine 3” but} (chigan), which Ruisbroek was the first to describe. This 
the entire work is in a better shape, and more 


} preparation was unknown to the Greeks, though they 
2 h ‘ ’ mention the cheese of the Scythians, made of mare’s 
fit for the sporting library, to which we recom- 
mend it. 


| milk. (Alex. Von Humboldt’s ‘ Examen Critique,’ vol. ii. 
| p. 308.)” 

|_ + ** Not only the double but the single-humped camel is 

. “2 =| bred in the Kirgiz Steppes. This last animal, generally 

Memoir on the Countries about the Caspian and| a —— = very hot a for example, of 

. a ; ‘ ey 7, | =gypt, endures the winter cold of the steppes, though 

Aral Seas, illustrating the late Russian Ex-| generally covered with snow in that season. ‘The attempt 


o,° ° rye r ° {* P . s 
pedition against Khivah. Translated from | of Frederic the Great to domesticate the camel in Bran- 
the German of Lieut. Carl Zimmermann, 


| denburg, was justified by this fact; because, though Oren- 
by Capt. Morier, R.N. With a Map by 


| burg is in the same latitude as Berlin, and the northern 

e | limit of this valuable beast, the winters there are certainly 
John Arrowsmith. 8vo. pp. 75. — London, | not 
1840. Madden and Co. 4 


so intense as they are in the Kirgiz Steppes.” 
THE growing importance of that region of the 





** These only flourish in the reedy districts, as horn 
cattle cannot seek their food under the snow, Very large 
cows are bred by the Kara-Ka)paks,” 
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neighbourhood of Tiflis, in latitude 41° 49’. 
MM. Nordmann and Menetries prove, how- 
ever, that the Cancasus proper is free of this 
animal. ( Faune, ‘Pontique en Voyage de Demi- 
dof,’ p. 32.) In October and December, 1859, 
a tiger was killed at Sentovsk, not far from 
Biish, north of the Altai, lat. 52° 18’; and 
also in Altai. He is likewise shot in the vi- 
cinity of the Aral, near the Sir and the Kuvan, 
and found even on the banks of the Ob. Spasky 
observes, in * The Siberian Journal,’ that a 
tiger was killed near the river Aléa, not far 
from the manufactories of Loktev.* Seals in- 
habit the Caspian and Aral Seas, and the 
Baikal, but are not found in the smaller lakes. 
M. de Nordmann is convinced that the seal 
(phoca vitulina) of the Caspian does not differ 
from that of the Black Sea. (* Voyage de Demi- 
dof,’ Faune, p. 23.) According to Burnes (ii. 
p- 189), the water of the Aral is so little salt 
that it is, like the water of the Baikal, drink- 
able. The lake is very seldom frozen ; though 
the Oxus is, on the contrary, frequently so, 
even in lat. 38°. (Burnes, ii. p. 193.) A 
species of crocodile, three or four feet in length, 
exists on the eastern shores of the Cas. 
pian, which Eichwald was the first to de- 
scribe, and which would certainly have been 
mentioned by the ancients if it had been 
known to them. It is a monitor, or more 
likely a psammosaurus, according to Fitzinger’s 
system. (Hichwald, t. i. p. 273.) Of the 
chase or hunted animals of the steppes, besides 
the furry tribe, we will only mention the wild 
boar. It is found in great numbers in the 
vicinity of all the rivers. The mouse of the 
Irgiz Steppes. Dog-geese, so called from their 





brooding in earth-holes. The falco chrysavtos 
builds its nest in the Kirgiz Steppes, and may 
be the bird berkut, which is trained for hunting | 
the wolf. (Rychov, Biisching, vii. p. 49.) Stur- | 
geon and hausen + fishery is carried on in the 

Caspian, on the Ural as far as Uchung near | 
Uralsk, and in the Aral. Finally, as a general | 
observation respecting the phemmena of the flora | 
and fauna of this poor and barren region, itmay be | 
said, like the whole of Turan, to mark very dis- | 
tinctly the transition from the natural produc- | 
tions of Iran or Persia proper, to those of Ural | 
district of Siberia. The productions peculiar to | 
the country are comparatively but few in num. | 
ber, and of little consequence. Numerous | 
tribes of two Turkish nationst have wan-| 
dered over the barren steppes east of the Ural 

and the Caspian Sea for many centuries past. 

(1.) The lesser Kirgiz horde of freebooters, who 
have not so much Mongol blood as the other 
two hordes. (2.) The Turkomans,§ witheven 


* «« There is a passage in Levshin’s work, which says, 
*«Bahr is a species of tiger of the form of a lynx or cat, 
with a spotted coat of a light yellowish colour, very sharp 
face, short neck, and possessing extraordinary power in 
its claws or fangs. Many of these animals are found 
among the reeds and bushes on the Aral and the Sir- 
Darya, and not only attack men who cross their paths, 
but particularly horses and camels. They are so strong 
and fleet, that they not only overtake a horse, but also a 
camel, and instantly tear them down. They are of no 
great height, but long—the large ones six feet and up- 
wards, ‘They are caught when young. It is said, that 
they are suckled and fed by the parents for three years, 
during which time they are so tame, that they are taken 
without danger. The value of a skin of a large-sized 
animal in Orenburg is thirteen roubles; one of a middle 
size, eight; and five for the smallest.’ ” 

t ** Hausen is a species of sturgeon.” 

ft ** According to Klaproth, who argues that Tartars and 
Mongols are identical, and that the Turks have been 
erroneously called Tartars. (See Polyglotta, pp. 217, 251.) 
Pallas’s Journey in different provinces of Southern Rus- 
sia—(Witsen.) Rychov expresses a right opinion upon 
the propriety of the appellations, Scythian and Turko- 
‘Tartars. He maintains that in the whole of Western 
Asia the name of Tartar belongs to no nation. (Biis- 
ching, vii. p. 89.)” 

$ ** Klaproth’s and Burnes’s specification of words do 





not differ materially. Kichwald and others make the 


much less of Persian blood than the other 
races, which wander over the rich grass moun- 
tains of Iran. Such an unmixed population can 
only exist for any length of time amidst wastes 
and deserts. (3.) The Oasis of Khivah,* there- 
fore, contains a population of freemen and 
slaves, composed of people from all surrounding 
countries, and of those wanderers who, as 
merchants or slaves, are spread over the ex- 
tensive space. ‘These are Armenians, Indians, 
Nogaians, Sarts,; Arabians (2000 according to 
Falk), Oighurians, Kajirs, Gipsies, Negroes. 
The Uzbeks, of Turkish origin, which subjected 
nearly all Turan, govern this mixed people, 
among whom the Tajiks,§ Sarts, are not suffi- 
ciently numerous to make their language (a 
dialect of the Persian) predominate as it does 
in Bokhara. The Khivah language is in fact 
a dialect of the Turkish. ‘The people of 
Khivah profess the Sunnite doctrine, which 
tends to widen the line of separation between 
them and the Persians. (4.) Since the de- 
struction of the fortress of Conrad,|| the people 
of the Aral wander among the many ramifica- 
tions of the delta of the Amu to the south of 
the Aral Sea, in summer and winter. They 
are composed of runaways belonging to all the 
surrounding races, and probably also of a rem- 
nant of the fishermen, originally the inhabit- 
ants of those coasts. As in Afghénistin and 
in other hilly districts, it is not uncommon for 
different tribes to settle in each other’s vicin- 
ity, without losing their separate distinctions ; 
in the same manner also the inhabitants of 
sea-coasts, as well as those of the islands of a 
delta, have collected together from the sur- 
rounding districts, without entirely obliterating 
the Autochthons, or original inhabitants of 
such localities (e. g. Egypt.) (5.) East of the 
Aral, a branch of the lower Karakalpaks found 
shelter in the delta of the Sir, after this Turk- 
ish tribe was pressed back from the Volga. 
Similar traditions say, that the Kirgiz were 
driven back from the Euphrates, to the Mon- 
gols on the Yenisei.4{ Russia, Persia, and 
Khivah,** exercise a very doubtful influence 
over these intractable nomades. The protec- 
tion of Russia is acknowledged as far as the 
Emba and the Sir. South of these rivers 
commences the ascendancy of Khivah. The 
Turkomans of Mangishlak also acknowledge 
the supremacy of the Khan of Khivah, for the 
sake of trade; whilst those only in the Gurgan 
delta and the mountains of Khorasan are sub- 
ject to Persia. This range of heights, remark- 
ably open on the Tedjen, forms the present 
boundary of Iran and ‘Turan. Herat lies on 
this, its weak side. The wars of the Khivans, 
as of all independent nomades, are avowedly 
plundering parties.” 








remark, that the dialect of the Turkomans on the 
shores resembles very closely to Nogaian in the delta 
of the Volga.” 

* « The territory of Khivah is drawn after a rough 
sketch of General Gens, in Helmersen’s Report, 1839. 
The situation of places in respect to each other is very 
different on the sketch when compared with former 
drawings. (Map of the Empire, Muraviev, &c.) How 
differently are the two Urgenj, Khanka, Kat, placed ?” 

t **Rychov, Falk, Muraviev,” &c. 

© It would appear that these also have been pushed 
back from the Volga and Ural. They wandered from 
Sarachik towards Khivah.” 

§ “* Arabs.” 

| «See Ritter’s Geography, ii. 1808, of the History of 
the Upper Khanats.” 

“| «* Pallas.) The Turkomans, also of the Salir tribe, 
maintain that these conquered Constantinople.” 

** «* Compare Bjérnstierna and a Treatise in the Haude- 
and-Spener’s Gazette, 8th Feb. 1840.” 





The Domestic Management of the Sick-Room, 
necessary, in Aid of Medical Treatment, for 
the Cure of Diseases. By Anthony Todd 
Thomson, M.D. F.L.S. &c. &c. 12mo. 
pp. 506. London, 1841. Longman and 
Co. : 

THERE is hardly any thing which can phy- 

sically interest a human being which is not 

treated of in this most useful volume. Of 
acute observation and great experience, Dr. 

Thomson has brought all his intelligence to 

the practical illustration of his multiform sub- 

ject; and his page not only teaches how best to 
mitigate disease when it is our misfortune to 
labour under it, but also how to avoid its 
approach, and substitute prevention for cure. 

Truly does he say :— 

‘Such a volume as the present has long 
been a desideratum in the opinion of every 
medical practitioner, whose practice is suffi- 
ciently extensive to enable him to observe the 
almost general ignorance which prevails re- 
specting the domestic management of the sick- 
room, and to feel the influence of that igno- 
rance on his treatment of disease. The most 
judicious plan of medical management may be 
devised, and the plainest directions for its ful- 
filment, may be delivered to the attendants of 
the sick-room, but without more information 
on the subject tian is at present possessed 
by the females of a household, and especially by 
those whose duty it is to superintend the ex- 
ecution of the orders of the physician, little 
benefit can be anticipated to theinvalid. * * 
The object (he afterwards states) of this 
little volume is to afford the instruction which 
is essential under such circumstances ; to ren- 
der the management of the sick-room as satis- 
factory, as it is a labour of love, to her who is 
unhappily doomed to watch over it. The au. 
thor has endeavoured to convey that informa. 
tion which is essential to aid the medical treat. 
ment of disease, not to cureit. That his work 
may fully answer the intention for which it is 
written, he humbly trusts; and he will feel 
satisfied, should it do so, that the hours he has 
bestowed upon it have not been vainly nor use« 
lessly employed.” 

On the contrary, never was a more benevo- 
lent design more carefully executed. There is 
no interference with the duties of the medical 
attendant, no darkling wholesale prescriptions 
for a score of disorders of different shades and 
characters, and each requiring a different treat- 
ment,—no quack recipes for “ all the ills that 
flesh is heir to ;”’ but sound, sensible, and clear 
advice what to do and how to act, so as to 
meet unforeseen emergencies, co-operate with 
professional skill, and give efficacy to the dic- 
tates of enlarged observation and practised wis- 
dom. In short, the work instructs the patient, 
the nurse, and the friend, how to help, not 
to interfere with and counteract, the phy- 
sician or surgeon; and avoids those mis- 
chievous topics which lead to the fancy of all 
sorts of symptons and to self-drugging, the 
most dangerous of all sorts of medicaments. 

In pursuing his course, Dr. Thomson dis- 
cusses the causes of disease as connected with 
air, food, exercise, clothing, aud mental affec- 
tions. He then goes into the details of pro- 
visions for a sick-room, combined with ventila- 
tion, temperature, cleanliness, Kc. &c. Next, 
the qualifications of a good nurse, and the most 
proper mode of management to be adopted 
towards the invalid suffering under varieties of 
disease, the administration of medicines and 
other remedies, and the treatment of convales« 
cency, Cookery for the sick, and diet, and the 
useful forms of domestic medicines, occupy two 
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important chapters ; and the last is addressed 
to the influences produced by religious consola- 
tion, and the necessity of discretion in applying 
this balm or excitement (as it may be) to the 
mind. As the latter is the most novel portion 
of the publication, we shall select a few passages 
which may serve to exemplify the able manner 
in which the author meets every question be- 
fore him :— 

“The inestimable value of the consolations 
which may be derived from religion in disease 
isundoubted. The resignation which it teaches 
is a certain source of hope and comfort. But 
great as the consolations are which it imparts, 
the impressment of it on a mind weakened by 
‘disease requires much discretion; and such a 
season is often the worst adapted for its employ- 
ment as a corrective to a wandering or hesitat- 
ing belief. Religion has been justly regarded 
as the last and firmest hope of the afflicted ; 
but, in imparting its truths to the fractured 
and over-susceptible mind of the invalid, gen- 
tleness, charity, and forbearance, are essential ; 
and it is surely unnecessary to say, that those 
only who possess these qualities are capable 
of imparting efficiently the cheering spirit of 
Christianity. The object should be to sooth, 
not to distract. On the bed of sickness, the 
mind is humbled; the heart is softened by its 
humiliation; it feels its helplessness; and is 
almost involuntarily turned to contemplate a 
future state of existence ; and even the infidel, 
in the restless wakefulness of successive nights 
of bodily anguish, looks upwards to a superior 
Being for aid, when he finds that all other is 
denied to him. It is the feelings of such a 
moment which open the mind to embrace a 
solid faith, and to rely on the boundless benevo- 
lence of the Deity. . * 6s When 
I talk of religious consolations in the sick- 
room, it is chiefly to woman I look as the be- 
stower, the instructor, the gentle, yet firm 
guide; calculated equally to rebuke, if neces- 
sary, the wavering sinner, trembling on the 
brink of a state of change in which he can see 
no hope, and to soothe and encourage hi:m whose 
eyes are fixed upon the anticipation of a peace 
which passeth understanding. Who better 
fitted than woman to pour into the agonised 
bosom the healing balm, more salutary from 
being communicated in the gentlest tones of 
sympathy ? - = _ Let me, how- 
ever, caution her whom I have thus described, 
however her conscience may lead her to rely 
on particular creeds, not to press them too 
forcibly upon her suffering sister or brother: 
to treat with charity opposing religious tenets ; 
and, if a beam of hope of recovery gleams 
upon the coming hour, to point out to the in- 
valid who is about to enjoy it, that no grati- 
tude can be more favourably received by the 
Divine Disposer of events than the strict exer- 
cise of the active as well as the passive virtues 
of a Christian life. - Where 
reproof cannot be avoided, it should be tem- 
pered by the mildest wisdom: confidence is 
thus ensured; and, if the comforter display 
earnest piety, and demonstrate its influence in 
his own deportment, there is more to be hoped 
for than can ever be effected by denunciations 
and threatenings. ‘Che task of conversion, as 
it is styled, cannot, however, be undertaken at 
a worse moment than when the object’ of it is 
stretched upon a sick-bed. At all times, there 
is no folly greater than that of attempting re- 
ligious coercion, or endeavouring to produce a 
uniformity of belief. In the sick-room, the 
attempt to make converts to a particular faith 
or sect, by frightful denunciations on unbelief, 
is cruel, and the worst of tyranny. ‘ Let it be 





enough that we secure our interest of Heaven, 
though we do not go about to appropriate the 
mansions to our sect; for every good man hopes 
to be saved as he is a Christian, and not as he 
is a Lutheran, or of any other division.’ 

* Oh! shall God listen to the meanest prayer 

That humbly seeks his high supernal throne, 

And man, presumptuous Pharisee ! declare 

His brother's voice less welcome than his own?’ 
Instead of such a mistaken zeal, the essence of 
religion consists in attracting the wanderer to 
the love and the practice of truth, and gratitude 
to the Deity, whatever may be the form in 
which it is displayed. Instead of denouncing 
wrath and everlasting condemnation, the pros- 
pect of future and lasting felicity should be 
opened; and the pure and forgiving spirit of 
our holy faith, that point of it in which every 
sect professing Christianity, however exclusive 
its doctrines, agrees, should, with that most 
winning eloquence, which a conviction of truth 
always supplies, be breathed into the anxious 
bosom of the sceptical invalid. The Divine 
founder of Christianity came not to destroy, 
but to save. If the invalid be truly a Christian, 
his creed on doctrinal points is of little moment. 
If he have a sincere belief in the faith in which 
he has been educated, his mind will enjoy more 
tranquillity in adhering to it; whereas, what 
anxiety must be the consequence of any en- 
deavour, however well intended, to shake that 
faith upon which the dying man has hitherto 
rested in security. In a medical point of view, 
such misapplied zeal is always injurious, and 
must be suppressed ; and it is not less the duty 
of friends, than it assuredly is that of the medi- 
cal attendant, to expel such presumptuous 
meddlers from approaching the sick-bed. On 
the other hand, the utmost consolation may be 
afforded to the sick by pointing out the duty of 
resignation, and a firm reliance on the merits 
of our Saviour. Resignation tranquillises the 
mind, calms the agitated emotions; and, when 
there are grounds for anticipating recovery, it 
aids the influence of the medical means, and 
forwards, with the blessing of Providence, the 
work of the physician.” 

Just, wise, and temperate; with these ex- 
tracts we conclude our notice; and have but 
one word to add in order to recommend this 
treatise to the world as an invaluable vade- 
mecum to the sick-room, and a most judicious 
counsellor for the avoidance of that unwelcome 
abode. 





The New Tale of a Tub; an Adventure in 
Verse. By F. W. N. Bayley. With Illus- 
trations ; Designed by Lieut. J. S. Cotton. 
Lithographed by Aubry. Folio, pp. 16.) 
London, 1841. Colnaghi and Puckle. 

TueE humour of this performance lies so much 

in the lithographs, that we can hardly impart 

an idea of it. Lieut. Cotton has sketched 
them to represent the most striking crisis in 
the adventures of two Bengalese, one tall and; 
thin, the other short and squat; who, having 
gone on a ‘ine eastern day to enjoy a pic-nic, a/ 
fresco, are attacked by a royal tiger, and nearly 
made a pic-nic by him. This they escape by 
maneeuvring a barre), which they finally entail 
upon the savage monster, and send him howl- 
ing to his jungle home. Mr. Bayley has con- 
tributed the poetical portion with drollery and 
spirit; but the book’ must be seen and not 
described to have its fair meed of appreciation. 
We must not, however, dismiss it without a 
specimen of the verse :— 
** The Bengal Fase. 
«« The Bengalese, in cool apparel, 
Meanwhile have reached their pic-nic barrel ; 


And standing it up for shelter, 
Sit guzzling underneath its shade, 
With a glorious dinner ready-made, 
Which they’re eating helter-skelter ! 
Ham and chicken, and bread and cheese, 
They make a pass to spread on the grass. 
They sit at ease, with their plates on their knees, 
And now their hungry jaws they appease, 
And now they turn to the glass; 
For Hodgson’s ale 
Is genuine pale, 
And the bright champagne 
Flows not in vain, 
The most convivial souls to please 
Of these very thirsty Bengalese ! 
But one of the two has relinquished his fork, 
And wakes up the tiger by drawing a cork ! 
* * * * * 
What terrors seize 
The Bengalese ! 
* Short-and-stout,’ with his hair all grey, 
Has a rattling note in his jolly old throat : 
If he’d choked his laugh with a truss of hay, 
He couldn’t more surely have stifled the gay. 
While ‘ Tall-and-thin,’ with his hair all carrotty, 
Looks thrice as red, with fright, as his head, 
And his face bounds plump, at a single jump, 
Into horror, and out of hilarity ! 
All they can hear, in their terrible fear, 
Behind and before, is the tiger’s roar ; 
Again and again, over the plain, 
Clearer and clearer—nearer and nearer, 
Into the tub now its way it has found, 
Where its echoes keep rolling round and round, 
Till out of the bung-hole they bursting come, 
Like a regiment of thunders escaped from a drum ! 
If an earthquake had shatter’d a thousand kegs, 
The terrified Bengalese couldn’t—i'fegs— 
Have leapt more rapidly on to their legs. 
He’s at ’em, he’s on ’em, the jungle guest : 
When a man’s life by peril is prest, 
His wits will sometimes be at their best ; 
So the presence of tiger I find 
Inspires our heroes with presence of mind ! 
There’s no time to be lost, 
Down the glasses are tost ; 
The Bengalese have abandon’d their grub, 
And they’re dodging their gentleman round the tub! 
Active and earnest they nowhere lodge, 
And he can’t get as them because of their dodge. 
* Short-and-stout’ and ‘ Tall-and-thin’ 
Never before such a scrape were in; 
Nor ever yet used—can you well have a doubt of it 7 
So uncommonly artful a dodge to get out of it !” 


How they do so, not to mar the dénowment 
of the tale, we must leave to be told by the 
prints and poetry, assuring our readers that 
the former are very original, and the latter 
cleverly adapted to them. 





Poor Jack. By Captain Marryat, C.B. 
With Illustrations by Clarkson Stanfield, 


R.A. &vo. pp. 384. 

man and Co. 
As Captain Marryat 

«* Lisped in numbers, and the numbers came,” 

we paid our willing tribute to the truth and 
talent displayed in Poor Jack ; and now that 
the work has arrived at its finale, we yet more 
heartily speak of it as one of the happiest 
efforts of his popular pen. The characters are 
so well-drawn and so natural; the incidents so 
much of a common cast, and yet sointeresting ; 
the descriptions so graphic, and yet so real ; that 
we never seem to be reading a tale of inven- 
tion, but simply following the fortunes of per- 
sons who could have no other, and sharing in 
events that must happen. It is altogether a 
charming scene by sea and land out of this 
world’s great drama. A good feeling runs 
through every part ; and the lessons inculcated, 
especially of steady perseverance and humanity, 
are equally applicable and advantageous to life 
on the ocean and life on shore. Greenwich 
was to a certain extent classic ground before; 
but Captain Marryat has glorified it more, and 
made old Deal itself a spot to be visited for its 
association with literary recollections. The boy 
Tom; his worthy grand-tailed sire; his ape- 
lady mamma; his sweet sister Virginia; Bessy, 
made for the gentle affections and domestic joys; 
the excellent Peter Anderson; the eccentric Dr. 
Tadpole; the mysterious Nanny, and many 


London, 1841. Long- 





In other words, they have tossed the grub 
Out of their great provision tub, 


minor personages, are finely individualised ; 
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and their concert in the action till it reaches its 
dénoument, is contrived at once in the simplest 
and most effective manner. The interest never 
flags. 

Then we have Stanfield’s illustrations ; and 
who of artists, ancient or modern, can depict 
the deep, and the ‘things like life’? which 
plough its heaving breast, so accurately and 
nobly as that consummate painter? His boats 
and ships are true to a plank and a rope; his 
waves are the glassy calm or tempestuous surge 
of the actual element; and his sailors, from 
the gold-laced admiral to the active cabin-boy, 
the aged blue-bottle, or the ragged Jack, are 
all genuine portraits,—portraits which you may 





identify any day in the week, but, at the same 
time, the types of classes as general as art 
can represent. Nor has his merits been con- 
fined to sea subjects: there is hardly a branch 
of pictorial skill upon which he has not ex-| 
ercised the genius of his pencil; and rural 
bits, landscape, familiar groups, foreign life, 
are all touched with the hand of a master. 

United with the text, the two form a vo- 
lume well worthy the public applause, and a 
niche among those productions which are fit 
alike for the castle and the cottage. 








Dacre of the South ; or, the Olden Time. A 
Drama. By Mrs. Gore. 8vo. pp. 95. Lon- 
don, 1840. Bentley. 

A HISTORICAL event dramatised from Hollin- 

shed, and possessing much domestic beauty in 

the characters of Lord Dacre (executed by the| 
severity, if not tyranny, of Henry VIII.,| 
prompted, as is said, by rapacious courtiers), and 
of his wife and his sister. It is in their tender | 
and noble sentiments that the chief merit of 
the play is vested, for the story itself runs on} 
without any change of event sufficient to cre- 
ate the mainspring and principle of interest—| 
doubt as to the final catastrophe. Dacre, tak- | 
ing apon himself the guilt of a friend, is rather | 


! 
too romantic a foundation for such a tragedy; | 
and the imprudence of both is too gross for the | 
manner of **the Olden Time,’’ when that time | 
means the reign of Henry VIII. | 

The following, between Dacre and his lady, | 
previous to his execution, is a fair specimen of | 
the feeling and poetry :— | 





«* Enter the Lady Mary, in mourning, led by her little | 
son,—haggard, but calm. 
Child. It is my father !—See !— [Exit Lieutenant. | 
Lady. Thou hast no father !— | 
Abergavenny takes her hand and leads her forward, 
Abcrg. Behold! ’t is Dacre. — 
Lady (having examined him intently). 
in sooth, 
It is my husband.—Truant !—What hath kept thee 
So long away ?—Come—let us rest awhile. 
(Draws him to the stone bench, and sits beside him.) 
My heart’s so weary.—(Looks round.) How is this ?— 
what means 
This place,—this dreary place ?— 
Aberg. Alas ! her reason 
Is lost, unless relieving tears restore her !— 
Lady. Oh! how unlike the home we used to dwell 
in. 
No flowers,—no happy faces !— 
Dacre (with solemn earnestness). Blessed wife! 
Look firmly upon mine !—This is the ‘'ower— 
A prison.—Queens have died in it ere now !— 
And I must die here, Mary !—(Dost thou mark me ?) 
Dacre, whom thou so lov’st, must perish here, 
By shameful death. 
Lady (wildly). Ay !—Dacre,—but not thou ! 
Abergavenny retires with the child weeping to the 
background. 
Dacre. Dost thou remember nothing of a gricf 
Fell on us in the fulness of our joy ?— 
Lady. 1 do!—Was’t not a trial?—Thou wert with 


i 


Ay! in sooth— 


me, 
And we beheld a murderer judged to death.— 
it was a direful sight! 
Dacre. A direr still 
Will chance anon :—the executioner 
Must take the life so dear to thee. —Thy husband 
Dies in an hour,—Mary—thy husband dies !— 
This kiss, love, is a parting one. 
Laly (vacantly). 





OW it lee 


I was brought hither for a last farewell.— 
But what that word farewell imports, I know not. 
Thou look’st so sad—so stern,—and all around 
So gloomy. Press me nearer to thy side !— 
I’m full of fears, beloved,—I’m full of fears, 
My — throbs as’t would burst—What means all 
this? 
Dacre. Listen!— (He takes her hand; she looks 
anziously into his face.) 
There'll come a time hereafter, love, 
When all thou hear’st this day—this heavy day,— 
Will, like a strain of recollected music, 
Steal back into thy soul !—I’d fain have had 
Some parting pledge “—~ thee,—some poor token 
Of our last interview. They ’ve ta’en all from me! 
Yet one thing stays within my rifled casket, 
Worthless in common eyes,—beyond all price 
In those of wedded love.— 
( Takes two tresses of hair from his bosom.) 
Behold ! dost thou 
Remember this ?—’Tis the first tress of hair 
Shred from our first-born’s head ;—soft silken tress, 
Fair as the hopes that smiled upon his birth !— 
(Kisses it.) 
How pale thy cheek was when thou gav’st it me— 
Young mother of an hour; and when I thank’d thee, 
How pour'd thy tears down ! 
(She clasps her hands, bewildered.) 
Here’s another braid,— 
Thy own bright hair,—thy maiden gift to me! 
The flowers it binds feil from thy bosom, love 
(Was it an omen ?), on thy marriage-day. 
They ’re wither’d now ;—I’ve worn them next my heart 
As I’ve worn thee! When our young son shall grow 
To manhood, give him these,—a sad bequeathment 
From his lost father. Bid him look on them 
Whene'er he’d call to mind the sacredness 
Of woman’s love. For in this parting hour, 
Mary, when all earth’s vanities are past, 
These still retain an empire’s worth,—attesting 
Th’ eternal treasure of thy tenderness ! 
(She falls weeping on his neck.) 
Tears ?—let-me kiss them off—my own—my wife! 
(Abergavenny places the child by her side.) 
Lady. Oh! Dacre, Dacre! why hast thou recall’d me 
To the overwhelming tide of agony 
Now rushing on my soul? Yes! we must part; 
There’s scarce a moment in our life of love 
Left to us now. (Weeps on his shoulder.) 
Re-enter Lieutenant of the Tower.” 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
How to Buy a Horse, §c. &c. 
London, 1841. Sherwood, 
Piper. 
A CONSIDERABLE portion of this volame has 
appeared in papers contributed to ‘* The Sport- 
ing Magazine,’ where they attracted much no- 
tice by their exposure of horse-dealing frauds, 
and the sound instructions they gave, not only 
as regards the purchase of that animal, but its 
treatment in the stable, and management every 
where. The author has done wisely in collect- 
ing his materials together, and improving their 
value by considerable additions. Like Sir 
George Stephens’s volume, reviewed in our 
No. 1252, this little book, of small price, may 


250. 
and 


Pp. 
Gilbert, 


252, 

Save its readers many a pound. 

Lectures on the History of Literature, Ancient 
and Modern, from the German of Frederick 
Schlegel. A New Edition. Pp. 430. Lon- 
don and Edinburgh, 1841. Blackwoods. 

A NEw and neat edition of this valuable work 
was much wanted, and we are glad to see it 
supplied in the fittest possibie manner. Though 
concise, Schlegel’s work is so comprehensive in 
its range, that it is alone almost sufficient to 
make the reader a literary person. 

Flements of Physiology, for the Use of Students, 
&c. By Rudolph Wagner, M.D. Professor 
of Comparative Anatomy and Physiology at 
Gottingen. Translated from the German, 
with Additions, by Robert Willis, M.D. 
&c. &c. Part I. On Generation. 8vo. 
pp- 229. London, 1841. Sherwood, Gil- 
bert, and Piper. 

Tue nature of this work precludes us from 

detail in our pages ; but we may, in few words, 

observe that it is a very learned and admirable 
developement of the subject; a publication, 
indeed, of extraordinary research into the most 
hidden arcana of our being, and comprehend- 
ing all the latest experiments and discoveries 


| throughout the scientific world. Medical prac- 
\ 


titioners, of every class, are deeply indebted to 

| the able translator. 

The Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England. Vol. II. 8vo. London, 1841. 
Murray. 

| Tuts valuable contribution to the agricultural 
| knowledge of the farmers of England contains 
|a variety of information on very important sub- 
{jects ; such as the most prolific sorts of grain ; 
new, and useful, and improved instruments ; 
the formation of soils; the application of ma- 
nures from experiments with nitrate of soda, 
gypsum, bones, &c. &c.; also on the treatment 
of animals, and other points connected with 
| snotern husbandry, which cannot fail to in- 
crease productiveness, and promote a superior 
system in every branch of farming. 

Alda, the British Captive. By Miss Agnes 
Strickland, author of the “ Lives of the 
Queens of England,” &c. &c. Pp. 251. 
Loudon, 1841. Rickerby. 

A BEAUTIFUL and pathetic story of Christian 

persecutions, sufferings, and martyrdom, at 

Rome. It is a sad picture of the brutal manners 

of the declining empire, and a production well 

adapted for youthful reading and instruction 5 

inculcating, at the same time, through the me- 

dium of an interesting narrative, the purest 
morality and the highest sentiments of religion. 

A Catalogue of London Periodicals, Law 
Reports, Newspapers, and Transactions of 
various Societies, for 1841. London, 1841. 
Longman and Co. 

A most useful broadside, supplying the neces- 
sary information respecting all the matters in- 
dicated by the title. As an omission, we do 
not observe the Numismatic Society or its 
transactions mentioned ; but, in general, the 
lists are both accurate and full. 

A Further Appeal to the Government and People of Great 
Britain against the Proposed Niger Expedition : A Letter to 
Lord J. Russell, by Robert Jamieson, Esq. (London, 
Smith, Elder, and Co.)—Mr. Jamieson has launched an- 
other pamphlet against the Niger Expedition, declaring 
that the site proposed for a settlement cannot be obtained 
for that purpose, and reiterating his former arguments 
against the scheme altogether. It seems, however, that his 
private interests are opposed to the new measure; and we 
must, allowing his facts and arguments the weight to 
which they are entitled, take the whole with a measure 
of doubt and suspicion applicable to personal prejudices. 

The Civil History of the Jews from Joshua to Hadrian, 
&c., by the Rev. O. Cochrayne, M. A. Pp. 303. (London, 
Parker.)—A well-concocted resumé of Jewish history, 
extremely well suited for schools, youth, and general 
readers. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
Fripay, Jan. 22d.—(First evening meeting.) 
Mr. Brande ‘ On Electro-Metallurgy.” The 
art of working in metals by the galvanic fluid, 
applied to medals, coins, &c., was the subject 
of the first illustration last year; but so much 
since then has this art, termed by Mr. Smee 
electro-metallurgy, grown in importance, that 
Mr. Brande felt justified in bringing it again 
forward. The elementary facts upon which 
electro-metallurgy depends have already, more 
than once, been described in our columns ; also 
the arrangements most suitable for the success- 
ful throwing down of the copper on the medal 
to be copied. We need not, therefore, ente 
into details, but proceed at once to the ex 
tended application of this interesting branch o 
science. The copper precipitated is entirely 
free from impurities, and greatly superior to 
common copper. The production, then, of 
plates for the engraver was an important point 
and fully carried out by Mr. Palmer. If 
however, the metal could be thrown down on a 
plain, it could also on an engraved plate, 
most successfully; and, when separated, thé 








| other manufacturers, will soon feel the benefits 
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galvanic plate would be a perfect copy in relief 
of the engraved one, and serve as a matrix for 
further depositions, plate after plate, if re- 
quired, in indent, whence impressions may be 
taken ad infinitum. The voltatype prints are 
considered by artists fully equal, if not supe- 
rior, to the proof engravings. ‘Those exhibited 
were really beautiful. Most of them were in 
juxtaposition with impressions from the origi- 
nal, and in several instances certainly had su- 
periority. Thus, then, may the most costly 
engraving be multiplied, and be reduced in 
price to the means of hundreds who would 
gladly be its possessors were it not for the 
enormous, charge thereon. Not large in re- 
lation to the labour and skill engaged in its 
production, but only so with reference to the 
means of many admirers. That superb en- 
graving, for instance, of Knox preaching be- 
tore Mary, Mr. Braude stated, cost from two to 
three thousand guineas ; and no one reflecting 
on the time and labour, the industry and in- 
genuity, and the study and the intelligence, 
requisite to perfect such a work, could think 
the artist too highly remunerated. And yet, 
alas ! only comparatively very few perfect im- 
pressions could be taken from this costly plate, 
and hence the high charge to recompense the 
spirited publisher. But by electro-metallurgy, 
by the voltatype, endless prints can be worked 
off; the price would be therefore much reduced, 
and not in consequence of inferiority ; because, 
as we have said before, the voltatype is equal, 
if not superior, to the proof engraving. Not | 
only have engraved plates been copied, but | 
those bitten out with acid, and those perfected 
by burnishing called mezzotinto. Steel-plate 
engravings can also be copied, as well as wood- 
cuts, plaster-casts, seals, &c. &c. The requi- 
site for the operation, with non-conducting 
substances, however, is that the material, wood 
or wax, &c., should be, where the copper is to 
be deposited, coated with a metallic film. Mr. 
Murray has found to this end the most simple 
and sufficient means—the black-lead brush. 
A coating of black-lead is the nucleus for the 
precipitated metal, and hence the necessity of 
the device to be taken being completely covered 
with it. The other parts of the material, if, 
for instance, plaster of Paris, and pervious to 
moisture, should be, previous to being placed 
in the solution, soaked in tallow. The speci- 
mens on the table were very numerous and 
beautiful,—engraved plates, both in relief and 
indent, medals, coins, fruits, vegetables, &c. &c. 
The brightness and peculiarity of the colour of 
the copper covering a cucumber, orange, &c., 
and exhibiting all their characteristics of form 
and figure, were remarkable. The incrusta- 
tions were both curious and highly ornamental. 
Our potters and calico-printers, gilders, and 





to be derived from this new art, the application 
of which is all but universal; and we hail it as 
a new era in the arts. 


KENSINGTON GARDENS. 
Replanting the Avenues in the Style of the Fifteenth 
€entury. 
WE are glad to see a number of men employed 
in digging pits for planting trees in Kensington 
Gardens ; but we regret to observe that, as far 
as the planting has proceeded, the trees are 
generally only common elms, though in one 
place, indeed, horse-chestnuts have been em- 
ployed. The pits are dug in lines, with the 
obvious intention of restoring the avenues with 
which these gardens were formerly intersected 
in various directions. We see no objection to 
the keeping up the ancient style of laying out 





these gardens, by planting in avenues rather 


than in scattered groups ; which if distributed 
nearly uniformly over the surface, as they are 
in some parts of the Regent’s Park, would, 
when the trees become large, cause a stagnation 
of air, so as to prevent the surface of the ground 
from being so quickly dried after rain as it 
otherwise would be. We certainly think, how. 
ever, that the ancient mode of planting might 
be so far deviated from, as to introduce a good 
many different kinds of trees in these avenues, 
instead of one kind only. The grandeur of an 
avenue as a whole, and as seen from one end, 
will doubtless be greater when planted with one 
kind of tree, than with different kinds, because 
the expression of grandeur will be less inter- 
fered with by the expression of variety ; just in 
the same manner as a street, formed by a repe- 
tition of exactly the same elevation of houses on 
both sides, will be grander than one in which 
the elevations are of a great many different 
kinds, even though every elevation on one side 
of the street were balanced by a corresponding 
elevation on the other. Where an avenue is 
intended for a grand approach to a mansion or 
palace, we would therefore have it planted with 
one kind of tree; because the object is, by the 
succession and uniformity of objects, between 
which the visitor to the mansion passes, to fill 
his mind with one grand impression, and not 
to detain him by causing him to dwell and linger 
on impressions of beauty and variety which he 
may receive as he goes along. But where 


as in Kensington Gardens, we would join va- 
riety and beauty with grandeur, by employing 
several different kinds of trees in the same 
avenue; always taking care to preserve the 
general symmetry and grandeur of the whole, 
by having trees of large size and of the same 
general form occurring at regular distances, 
and by always having at least two trees 
of a kind, one placed on one side of the 
avenue, and the other exactly opposite to it. 
This we would the more especially have in 
Kensington Gardens, and in similar cases; be- 
cause the avenues have no particular objects as 
terminations, but often merely direct the eye 
from one extremity of the garden to the other, 
without even having in the distance a covered 
seat on which to rest the eye. This mode of 
planting an avenue would combine regularity 
and uniformity with variety ; and while a pe- 
destrian in the gardens was looking along the ave- 
nue from one end to the other, the effect would 


be grand; while, in walking along it, at every } 


step he would discover a new beauty in the 
variety of trees which come in succession before 
him. By planting the avenues in Kensington 
Gardens in this way, instead of planting them 
with elms, or with any other single kind of 
tree, a considerable collection of hardy trees 
might be introduced, which would add much to 
the interest of the gardens, which, all will 
allow, are at present very monotonous in their 
appearance, from the prevalence of trees all 0 
the same height, and general form and cha- 
racter. The interest might be farther increased 
by naming the trees in a conspicuous manner ; 
which one day will be done, whether it may re- 
sult from our suggestion, or from that of some 
future observer. It may possibly be alleged, 
that there is no precedent in this country for an 
avenue composed of different sorts of trees ; 
but to prove that our scheme is practicable, we 
may refer to the forest of Fontainbleau, where 
it will be found that, in one of the poorest soils 
in France, there are not only avenues of various 
kinds of trees not commonly employed in that 
way, such as the American oaks, oriental planes, 
occidental planes, Turkey oaks, acacias, poplars, 
f \ ce - 
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willows, pines, firs, ailanthus, wild cherry, &c. ; 
but avenues in which all these and other kinds 
are mixed together, one species following an- 
other successively, in pairs, so as to preserve 
uniformity as a whole, and yet produce variety 
in the parts. Other instances of mixed avenues 
may be seen in various parts of Italy ; and par- 
ticularly between Monza and Milan, where the 
tulip-tree, the catalpa, and the bead-tree, are 
planted in succession. But we have said 
enough to excite the attention of our readers ; 
and if among these any should have influence 
with government, we trust that they will cause 
some inquiry to be made, before a mode of 
planting is adopted in Kensington Gardens in 
the nineteenth century which belongs to the 
fifteenth ; and which was the only mode which 
could be adopted at that time, when there were 
only two or three species of trees fit for avenues 
in cultivation. — Gardener's Gazette, January 
23, 1841. 
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ROYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
A MEETING of the Society was held at their 





;Tooms in Pall Mall on Tuesday evening, when 
Prince Esterhazy, the Duke of Sutherland, &c. 
| &e., were elected fellows. After the ballot, 
| Mr. Sowerby concluded his paper ‘ Upon the 
| Varieties of the Structure in Wood,’ which 
|give rise to the appearance called curl, and 
other ornamental figures. The Chairman, Dr. 


| Roxburgh, announced that the works now in 


| avenues merely cross a park or pleasure-ground, | progress upon the Society’s ground in the 


Regent's Park,* are the formation of the prin- 
| cipal walks, the lawn, and the medical garden. 
| Among the donations reported was a quantity 
| of building-stone, presented by Mr. Ward from 
| his quarries at Calverly. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

|Srr, — From the praiseworthy interest which 
you invariably take in all things connected 
| with the advancement of science, I am induced 
|to trouble you with the following observations 
on the subject of a discovery of mine, noticed 
in a late number of *“* The ‘fimes,” under the 
title of a *“* Barometer of the Seasons;”’ and 
|which, should you think them deserving a 
|place in the columns of the Literary Gazette, 
|are much at your service, viz., considering the 
/Meteoric action of the seasons, and that of the 
|moon, in the light of separate quaniities; of. 
| which the latter is fixed in its amount, and 
|invariable; whereas the former is not only in 
|a state of continual change in the seasons of 
the same year, but in those of different years 
| consecutively ; from which circumstance arises 
the difficulty of making the lunar action the 
medium of calculation in reference to approach- 
ing changes of ‘the weather,—as the slightest 
variation in the ground of this action, or that 
of the season, from what had been expected 
at the time, would have the effect of deranging 
more or less considerably, according to its 
amount, the anticipated result of the lunar 
action on the weather. For as the conditions 
which determine both the nature and develope- 
ment of meteoric action in the atmosphere are 
esteemed to be threefold, viz. that of the 
season, the lunar action, and the influence 
exercised by locality; and of which the two 
latter are only to be considered—if I may be 
allowed so to express it—as the inéerpreters of 
the former. ‘Thence, as a reunion of the same 
conditions of meteoric action in the atmosphere 
would, of necessity, be at all times productive 
of the same results on the temperature and 


* A propos of Societies’ buildings, how strange and out 


of place does the pretty Swiss cottage appear in St. 
James's Park, surrounded on every side by Palladian and 
Old English architecture !—Zid. L, Gy 
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weather, it would follow that, in order to the|suggested by M. Arago, and its object was to) 


marriage with the Dukes of Anjou and Alens 


perfecting of this department of physical| ascertain whether the chemical action, com- gon; the execution of the Duke of Norfolk ; 
science, the one thing wanting was the ac-|menced by the most active portion of the rays, | the civil war of Scotland ; and the wars of the 


quisition of a means whereby the relative state| corresponded to a molecular and permanent 
of meteoric action in our atmosphere, or,| modification of the impressionable surface, or | 
perhaps, more properly, of the earth itself, in| to a simple vibratory movement communicated 
each succeeding revolution of the seasons, to the surface by the first radiation and con-| 
might, similar to the ordinary changes of the|tinued by the red rays. It was, therefore, | 
weather by the barometer, be accurately in-| determined to allow a considerable interval of 
dicated in advance ; as by this means the basis|time to elapse between the two exposals of the 
of calculations of the weather which, at pre-' sensitive surface to the two kind of rays, the 
sent, can only be approached in the way of exciting and the continuating ones. If, after 
conjecture, being determined, the business of | this interval, it should be found that the second 
such calculations could be entered on with con- kind of rays still possessed the property of con- 
fidence, and the nearest approach to the actual tinuing the action commenced by the first, it 
results, of which the nature of the subject will; would be evident that the first impression re- 
admit, be obtained. And thus the most diffi-| ceived by the surface had produced a perma. 
cult and complex department of science be, nent molecular change, and not a simple vibra- | 
made the most simple and available to all prac-|tory movement. The experiment fully con- | 
tical purposes of utility. The necessity which | firmed this hypothesis, for a piece of sensitive 
I found to exist for an indicator of the seasons paper which had received the impression of a| 
such as this (if possible to be found), as being first momentary exposure, and had then been | 
that only which could lead to the perfecting of kept several days in darkness, was found to be | 
calculations of the weather, it was that first’ still changed as before by the action of the red | 
directed my attention to the subject, and which | rays. Another unforeseen result, however, was | 
has finally led me to the discovery of a ‘* Baro-, witnessed. The portions of the paper which 
meter of the Seasons,” as truly stated in the|had not been subjected to the determining 
article which appeared in ‘* The Times.” | action of the rays at the first exposal, and which 
But though so important an advance in the the red rays had hitherto been found unable to 
business of calculation has been made, it is not | affect, were now coloured in a perceptible man- 
pretended but that time and observation are still | ner by the red rays. | 
necessary in order to make the discovery as! M. Biot read to the Academy a letter from | 
effective as were to be desired. And far from | Mr. Fox Talbot, announcing that he had pro- 
wishing for concealment, or to deprive society | duced sensitive paper capable of receiving an 
of the advantages of this discovery, I, on the | impression in eight seconds. The coincidence 
contrary, solicit inquiry ; and have only to of this with M. Daguerre’s improvement of a 
express my perfect readiness to meet any over-|similar nature, was remarked as a fortunate 
ture, coming from a respectable quarter, in| circumstance for the advancement of photo- 
order to give all required information on the | graphy. 

M. Gay Lussac presented to the Academy 





subject; with the view of making it as soon! 
and as generally available to the interests of | several oils more volatile than turpentine, and, 


science and society as possible. Happy in being |in fact, equal in volatility to sulphuric ether, 
the humble means of effecting a good which, | which he had produced by the decomposition of 
as it has the power of being made equally turpentine by means of heat. He announced 
extensive in its application, is likely, from its|that he was engaged in conducting similar 
nature, to be as permanent in its results as the | operations upon other volatile vils.—-M. Bossig- 
planet we inhabit. Iam, &c. jnon stated, that he had succeeded in producing 
P. Murpnuy.* | naphthaline much purer than had hitherto been 
‘done, and at the reduced cost of three francs 
per gross, instead of five francs. 
The Academy of Moral and Political Sciences 
at its last sitting elected Colonel Porter of the 


| London Statistical Society, and M. Alban de 
valuable and curious table of the elastic force of | 


| Villenenve, corresponding members for the 

; ; Section of Political Economy; and M. Leopold 
Steam at various temperatures, shewing the! Rone poe ge sie «Hier of the Po pe 
variations. These forces had been ascertained by | ie Sitti - 
several experimentersina practical manner ; but ; 


for the Section of History. 
M. Biot had arrived at the same results by! 


We learn from Florence that the Grand 
means of an analytical formula, and they had| Duke has issued his formal permission for the 
been collected by him into a general table.|. 


| Riunione degli Scienziati Italiani (third meet- 
ae ; ac : 5th of 
This table shewed the elastic forces of aqueous | ing) 4 — pl — ry siege Sp the “7 h 
° fi : ‘ Sal ion f the air) "¢=t September, and to last till the end of the 
vapour for every centesima’ degree of the alr! onth. Count Cosimo Ridolfi is the presi- 
thermometer, corrected for the dilatation of the | dine F 


glass, from 22° below zero to 220° above zero ; | 
0 . ”| The last volume of the ‘ Correspondance 


that is to say, for all the interval within which}. : ae : 
e | Diplomatique de la Mothe Fénélon,” published 
the experiments had been made. The formula} under the direction of C. P. Cooper, Esq., 


gave the same results as the experiments, and/|_. ; : 
: sate : aided by M. Teulet of the Archives du Royaume 
express: } rc - "y _r" 
d P : ed saps in millimetres of mercury re at Paris, has appeared, and completes this in- 
uced to the temperature of melting ice, under t ino ak. She ines is er eens an 
the atmosphere of Paris. Ci Thi b “~ nt ‘oh pers. bey 
Paeoade : _—M. Bi correct. iis book, which contains so many 
r 9 phic Experiment M. Biot aleo new pieces of historical information rela- 
ommunicated to the members the result of a Sie Ge te Mieteiite of Peneen Gala the che 
new experiment, made in presence of the com- cath, ames 7 hi gh — Peg es 
mission charged to examine the last memvir,| ‘emt century, and witch throws 
7 >| light on the battles of Jarnac and Moncontour, 


* On Exciting and Continuating Rays,’ by M. : : eae 
Ed Fe _ 7. ° the siege of La Rochelle, the St. Barthélemi, 
mond Becquerel. The experiment had been &e., is also of high interest to the English 


student. There is much to be learned from it 
of new matter relative to the trial of Mary 


PARIS LETTER. 
January 26, 1841. 
Academy of Sciences. Sitting of January! 
18th.__On the Elastic Force of Steam.—M. 
Biot communicated to the Academy a highly 


* Mr. Murphy has occupied so prominent a place as a 
meteorologist and prophet that we like to give place to 


Protestants and Catholics in the Low Coun- 
tries, &c. 

The memoirs of the two brothers Robe- 
spierre, with the works complete of the more 
celebrated of the two, accompanied by the me- 
moirs of their sister, Charlotte Robespierre, 
have just been published in 3 vols. 8vo. at 
Paris. It is easy to conceive the tone in which 
the memoirs are written ; but some curious in- 
formation may be picked out of them. 

We have seen, in a MS. of the Biblio- 
théque du Roy, the signature of his Satanic 
Majesty, scratched in with very good calligra- 
phical skill, of the date of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. He signed himself on that occasion 
ASMODLE. Since then the memoirs of that 
Great Unknown have been published M. E. 
Soulié, whose ** Mémoires du Diable” are well 
known to all frequenters of a French Cabinet 
de Lecture. At last it appears that he has made 
his début in the literary line on his own ac- 
count ; for we find that M. Desborough Cooley’s 
‘* History of Maritime and Inland Discovery” 
has been translated from English into French 
—so the title-page savs—by Messrs. Joanne 
and orp nick!!! The editor being Paulin, 
and we having the book now lying on our 
table, there is no doubt on the subject ; —we 
only object to this wnder-ground competition, 
which will no doubt cause the d—l to pay 
among our literary confréres. The translation 
is well done; and at the end of the third vo- 
lume we find some new and important chapters 
on the mouth of the Niger, which, whether it 
be M. Joanne’s or Monsieur Old Nick’s, we 
think the kindred nature of the subject indi- 
cates very plainly ; and another important and 
able chapter, containing a lucid resumé of the 
voyages for the discovery of the north-west 
passage, by M. D’Avezac, the eminent geo- 
grapher. 
LITERARY AND LEARNED. 

ROYAL SOCIETY. 

THE Marquess of Northampton in the chair.— 
The conclusion of a paper, ‘On the Action of 
certain Inorganic Compounds when directly 
introduced into the Blood,’ by Mr. Blake, 
M.R.C.S. The author details the result of 
experiments with the salts of baryta, stronchia, 
lead, silver, soda, ammonia, magnesia, zinc, &c., 
which he injected into the arterial system of 
certain animals. The salts of zinc had the 
most deleterious action on the heart; the salts 
of silver were like those of lead, but not so dele. 
terious ; soda was like silver. With the salts 
of baryta the muscular action after death was 
remarkable. The contractions were always in 
the thorax and the anterior extremity; the 
longest period after death when they occurred 
was thirty minutes. The lungs were engorged 
and hepatised. The author notices the views of 
Haller and Orfila on the same interesting sub- 
ject, and traces a close connexion between the 
physiological action of the salts in question and 
their chemical character. The most noble the 
President announced that his soirées would 
commence on the 27th of February, to which 
all the fellows of the Society were cordially 
invited. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Monday.—Entomological, 8 p.m.; Medical, 8 p.m. 
Tuesday.— Linnean, 8 P.M.; Horticultural, 3 r.ot. 
Civil Engineers, 8 P.M. 





™ explanations, whether we go with them or not.—Ed. 





Queen of Scots; the projects of Elizabeth’s! 


P Wednesday, — Society of Arts, 7} P.M.; Geological, 
5 PMs 
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E LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





Thursday.— Royal, 8} p.M.; Antiquaries, 8 p.m.; Zoo- 
logical, 3 r.M.; Amateur Artists’ Society Conversazione. 
Friday.—Royal Institution, 84 r.m.; Botanical, 8 p.m. 


Wright, M.A. of Trinity, is worthy of his 
antiquarian research and judgment. ‘The last 


Number (X.) is devoted to All Saints’ and St. 
Sepulchre Churches. We are happy to see it 
announced by Mr. Le Keux, that his health 
being restored, the work will now proceed in 
its regular monthly course till the two volumes 
are completed. Well does it deserve the public 
encouragement. 


Saturday. — Asiatic, 2 p.M.; Westminster Medical 
8p.M.; Mathematical, 8r.m.; Physical, 8 p.m. 





FINE ARTS. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
THE private view of the productions of our 
native school takes place to-day, and on Mon- 
day the British Gallery will be open to the 
public. It is with pleasure that we have to 
state that the exhibition, altogether, is not un- 
worthy of the arts. There is a very great va- 
riety, the walls of the three rooms being covered 
with pictures; and as far as we could judge, an nal 
from a rather hasty and confused glance, whilst | head on the 8th of June, 1776. His father was 
the artists were finishing their touches and|)y profession a surgeon and apothecary, and 
glazing, many of these productions are of a| Thomas, being originally intended for the same 
superior order. At allevents, we observed some | business, commenced his medical education on 
charming landscapes and bits of woodland and | leaving school, as assistant to his father. In 
river scenery, some fine cattle-pieces, some rich | this capacity he continued till the year 1797, 
groups of familiar life, some romantic and poet- when his parents quitted Maidenhead. He 
ical subjects of high character, and other com. | then removed to London and became assistant 
positions in several walks, extremely well con- first to Mr. Stringer, chemist to the royal 
ceived and ably painted. There is not much of family, and afterwards to Mr. Atkinson, a 
the exalted historical class ; and in our country |™edical practitioner in Jermyn Street, with 
there is little or no patronage to call forth sacred Whom he remained for more than twelve 
efforts, of which there is consequently none,|™Months ; but the close confinement which the 
except Martin, in one of his grand imagina- | medical profession exacted from him not being 
tions. Where we could not ascertain the par- | congenial to his active and energetic disposition, 
ticulars of almost any of the works we saw and, he relinquished it and engaged himself as assist- 
admired, it is somewhat invidious to mention ant in the establishment of Messrs. Day and 
the few which we had the opportunity of ex-| Green, extensive grocers at Saffron Walden. ’ 
amining, and which struck us as being full of} His parents having now settled at Lewes, his 
merit. But as we shall hereafter do justice | father’s native town, he was urged by them to 
more in detail, we may notice in our first paper Complete his medical education, that he might 
a superb trio in the centre, left hand. of the be able to give his father the assistance which 





BIOGRAPHY. 
THOMAS RICKMAN, F.S.A. 
Tuts gentleman, whose death took place re- 
cently at Birmingham, was the eldest son of 
Joseph and Sarah Rickman, and born at Maiden- 





even larger buildings. He had now married 
his second wife, Christiana Horner, sister of 
the late Benj. Horner, of York, and of Thomas 
Horner, well known for his Panorama of Lon- 
don; but he lost her in her confinement, about 
a year after the marriage, and soon afterwards 
the infant to which she had given birth. 

When the parliamentary grant of a million 
was made for the building of additional churches, 
Thomas Rickman became a competitor for the 
premiums offered by the commissioners for the 
best designs, and having on one occasion been 
successful in gaining the first prize, he was 
summoned to London to enter into arrange- 
ments for carrying his design into execution. 
He was now therefore reduced to the alterna- 
tive of either abandoning the respectable cer- 
tainty which his present situation promised and 
of embarking in an entirely new course, or of 
relinquishing the idea of carrying his plans into 
effect, and at the same time all hope of deriving 
substantial advantage from his favourite pur- 
suit. The course which he adopted is evinced 
by the celebrity which he speedily obtained as 
an architect. 

After this change he continued to reside a 
few years only at Liverpool, when finding his 
employment increasing in all parts of the king- 
dom, he removed to Birmingham, as a more cen- 
tral situation, and remained settled there till the 
time of his death. For several years he had 
the assistance of Mr. Henry Hutchinson, who 
was first a pupil, and afterwards a partner in 
the business ; but on his death in 1830 he con- 
ducted the whole, with the exception of a short 
interval, by his own exertions, till the end of 
the year 1834, when he formed a connexion 





north room—a Foreign Town and Market- | he needed in his profession. With this request | with another gentleman (Mr. Hussey), whom 


place by D. Roberts, flanked by two Turners, | he complied; and, after going through the usual 
of wonderful elemental character. And on the Course of instruction at the London hospitals, 
opposite side, Cook, Stone, and others, fairly he joined his parent at Lewes about the year 
balance the talent here so magnificently dis., 1801. _ Here he continued for two years en- 
played. Over the chimney-places aze some ex- ged in the more laborious part of the business, 
quisite little gems; but, indeed, the ensemble Which he conducted with credit and assiduity. 
promises us the especial gratification of having | But with this occupation he was not satisfied : 
to speak of many such in other parts of these he therefore, about the end of the year 1803, 
attractive apartments. We learn with satis- finally relinquished medicine, and having, 
faction that the Governors have this year re- @mong other acquirements (in most of which he 
turned to the laudable practice of giving pre-| Was self-taught), made himself acquainted with 
miums for the best pictures ; and that four, of Practical book-keeping, to which he ever con- 
50/. each, will have to be adjudged amongst tinued partial, he returned to London, and be- 
these honourable competitors. came clerk to a corn-factor. Subsequently he 
aa — joined in this business as a partner, but the 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. partnership being dissolved in the year 1808, he 
The Album and Serap-Book Illustrator. | quitted London and removed to Liverpool. 
Part I. London, 1841. Hollands. ,Abont this time he had the misfortune to lose 
A CARICATURE, butterflies, reindeer, and aj his wife, Lucy Rickman, his cousin, of Lewes, 
landscape, are the components of this offering; Whom he had married about four years pre- 
to the makers of albums. There is variety viously, but by whom he had no family. ; 
enough, and the subjects are either amusingly) _ At Liverpool he soon obtained a responsible 


‘he had previously known as a friend. 

| Inthe year 1825 he married his third wife, 
| Elizabeth Miller, of Edinburgh, who, with one 
json and daughter, survives him. 

In the month of March 1834, he was first 
jattacked by an apoplectic seizure, and from that 
|time, though with many finctuations, the in- 
| roads of disease continued gradually to under- 
|mine his originally strong constitution; and the 
|necessarily severe remedies that were applied 

to counteract the more immediately dangerous 
symptoms of his principal disorder ultimately 
bringing on other complaints, he became so 
| reduced, that for the last seventeen weeks of his 
| life he was confined to his room, and for the 
greater part of that time to his bed; till, on 
ithe 4th of January, a little after seven o’clock 
jin the morning, he quietly sunk away He is 
| buried in St. George’s churchyard in Birming- 
jham, near the western end of the building, 
which is one of his own early churches. 
Thomas Rickman was originally, like his 


or prettily executed. If continued monthly, as | Situation in the counting-honse of one of the | parents, a member of the Society of Friends, 
announced,, there will be plenty to pick and Principal insurance-brokers ; a post which re- {but he relinquished his connexion with that 
choose, for those collections which wile away , quired his attention only during a limited num- Society a few years before his death. His 
the idle hour. | ber of hours in the day, and therefore left him | bodily constitution, till attacked by disease, was 
| considerable leisure to prosecute that pursuit | most robust, and capable of enduring an extra. 
Nos- | for which he had long shewn a strong partiality | ordinary degree of fatigue. His mental powers 
London: Tilt. Cam- | —the study of architecture. | were very great; and in all his pursuits he was 
bridge : Oxford:| It was while thus engaged at Liverpool, that | most energetic and persevering—a keen ob- 
Parker. Thomas Rickman began that series of minute | server both of nature and art, indefatigable in 
In another part of our journal is an obituary’ investigations into the characteristics of Gothic | his investigations and quick in his perceptions ; 
of Mr. Rickman, the architect of the new architecture, which formed the basis of his fu- | the fund of information he had collected, coupled 
buildings of St. John’s College, views and de-, ture reputation, and which enabled him, in the lwith the vivacity of his disposition, rendered 
scriptions of which occupy the chief portion of! course of a few years, to appear as a leader | him a most agreeable companion, especially to 


Le Keua’s Memorials of Cambridge, &c.. 
Vit. VIEL. TX. x. 


Deightons; Stevenson. 


these Numbers. A glance at the former would | among those who sought to revive the principles 
shew how justly he has merited the encomium | and purity of that beautiful style. Every oppor- 
bestowed upon his taste and skill. A noble| tunity of examining an ancient building was 
pile of architecture, in the purest spirit of col-| seized with avidity, and his passion for archi- 
legiate form, attests the high ability of the! tecture growing stronger by indulgence, he soon 
artist, and will long remain a memorial of his began to draw designs for monuments and other 
fame. The letterpress, by Mr. Thomas] small erections for his friends, and occasionally 


| those who by long intercourse had the oppor- 
| tunity of drawing out those stores of knowledge 
|which his unostentatious habits never allowed 
him to obtrude. 

The buildings which he erected are to be met 
with in nearly every county ; but among those 
which are most admired may be enumerated 
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the new buildings of Si. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and the churches of Oulton, near Leeds, 
in Yorkshire, and Hampton Lucy, in War. 
wickshire. 

His treatise on ‘* Gothic Architecture” is 
known to all; and the estimation in which it 
is held is best shewn by the rapidity with which 
the several editions have sold. 


R. C. H.* 





VARIETIES. 

Panorama of St. Jean @ Acre.—An admir- 
able contrast to Mr. Burford’s last work of 
Damascus, in which were portrayed peaceful 
Arabs and Christians, amongst deserts, rivers, 
and mountains. In the present exhibition we 
have the same parties, but how different their 
occupations ! instead of silent tombs, there are 
loud instruments of war ; and instead of sedate 
merchants, there are bleeding forms of dead and 
dying warriors! As a work of art, this is 
among Mr. Burford’s best efforts ; and the sub- 
ject of it has been so universally discussed, that 
it must become one of his most popular pano- 
ramas. 

Bargemen and Boatmen.—A meeting has 
been held at Stafford to establish a County As- 
sociation for promoting the moral and religious 
improvement of this neglected class. The 


of them are curious, and others yet more re- 
markable as illustrating masters and styles not 
very familiar to us in England. A few are of 
a high class in art, and the whole deeply inter- 
esting to the amateur in painting. 

The late George Chambers.—At a meeting 
of some friends and admirers of the works of 
George Chambers, marine painter, lately de. 
ceased, held at the house of 'T. S. Cooper, Esq., 
it was resolved that a subscription should be 
entered into for the benefit of his widow and 
children ; and a committee was appointed to 
carry the benevolent purpose into effect. 

The New World.—Under this title we have 
a gigantic New York newspaper of the 25th of 
December, which is really a curiosity in its 
way. It is five feet eight inches long, and 
four feet four inches in width; or nearly fifty 
superficial square feet. Any thing more in- 
convenient to read is hardly to be imagined ; 
but then it is a freak for a holyday present, and 
not the usual size of the journal. It exhibits 
a number of clever woodcuts, and is full of 
various matter, original and selected, political, 
literary, and commercial. 

Roman Antiquity.—There has been found on 
the beach near Sidmouth a bronze group of a 
Centaur, Achilles, and a panther, supposed to 
be the top of a Roman standard belonging to 





chair was taken by the Bishop of Lichfield, 
who, in an able speech, advocated the claims of | 
the Society, pointing out the demoralised state | 
of the watermen in general, and the necessity 
of using every effort for their instruction. We} 
understand that the resolutions embraced three | 
objects :—1. The appointment of canal chap- 
lains. 2. The building of schools and small 
churches on the different navigations. 3. Pe- 
titioning Parliament for the cessation of Sun- 
day labour on rivers and canals. A subscription 
was entered into to effect these truly useful 
and benevolent objects.— Worcester Journal. 

Curing and Salting Animal Substance.— 
By mechanical means, by exhausting and con- 
densing pumps, a new method of curing and 
salting animal substances has been invented 
and perfected under patent. ‘The whole pro-| 
cess of curing does not occupy more than a| 
quarter of an hour; it may be conducted at| 
any season of the year, at any temperature ; to 
the meat any desired flavour or degree of salt | 
ness can be given ; and by the new process the 
nutritious qualities of the animal substance are 
all preserved. It is also applicable to the pre- 
paration of hides for packing, and to their pre- 
servation and improvement for the tanner’s 
use. So far as we could judge from a single 
inspection, the whole of the foregoing advan- 
tages can be realised. ‘Whether the time al- 
lowed for the brine to be in contact with the 
animal fibre be sufficient to ensure its preserva- 
tion for any length of time, time only will 
prove. The contact, however, throughout the 
mass is complete, and every portion of the meat 
fully receives the flavour and strength of the 
pickle. 

Messrs. Christie and Manson's Gallery.— 
We have just looked over a collection of pic- 
tures here, belonging to a Bolognese nobleman, 
and which come to the hammer this day. Some 





* [Weare indebted for this memoir of a man of rare 
genius to a'mutual friend, and we have only to add to it, 
that we believe a subscription is likely to be entered into 
for raising a monument to his memory over his grave in 
St. George’s churchyard. It is due to him, not only for 
his individual worth as known to his intimate connexions, 
but to his talents and works. Much do the antiquary and 
architect owe to his exertions for the revival of that style 
of building which we have ever held to be the most suit- 
able to our climate, country, and feelings; and we shall 
regard it as a duty to promote this tribute of admiration 
and respect by every means in our poweredd. Ly G.] 





the second legion, under Carausius, about a.D. 
294. It is about eight inches in height. 

French Poets.—In our last we gave a spe- 
cimen of Victor Hugo, on the funeral of Na- 
poleon: the following morsel is from his rival, 
Barthélemy, on the same subject. The con- 
cluding idea is funny enough for a dismal 
burial chant :— 

** Mais, entre nos brouillards humides 
C’est par trop long-temps l’exposer, 
Sous le déme des Invalides 
Qu’il aille enfin se reposer. 
Jusqu’au jour ot tous les squelettes, 
Au bruit des divines trompettes, 

Se dresseront sur leur séant, 

Qu’il dorme en paix sous cette voute: 
C'est un casque bien fait, sans doute, 
Pour cette tete de géant.” 

Cray Fish.—In No. 1235 of the Literary 
Gazette, it was stated that cray fish were not 
found in the southern tributaries to the Thames, 
but a correspondent assures us that, as regards 
the Mole at Cobham, this is not correct, as 
those animals are found in that river at that 
place. 

James Child, a candidate for the office of 
Cryer for the Middlesex Sessions of the Peace, 
vacant by the resignation of Mr. Richards.— 
See Advertisement. 

Give ear, most sapient magistrates, 
Whilst I to you apply ; 

Elect me, that when county rates 
Are sued for, I may cry! 

This office I, in accents mild, 
Beseech, and ask no higher; 

And sure there’s noneso fits a Child 
To be a constant cryer ! 

Richards, no more himself again, 
Is rather sickly lying ; 

Though he’s resigned, yet 1 would fain 
Take up the task of crying ! 

By you who've childer of your own 
Let me not be denied ; 

But be it by your choice made known 
Child lived best when he cried ! 

With this petition to your court, 
My eye is draining dry ; 

Let others laugh—to them ’tis sport, 
I only want to cry.—I. CHILD, 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
In the Press. 

The Life of the Rev. Charles Wesley; including a 
Review of his Poetry, and Historical Notices concerning 
the Rise and Progress of Methodism, by the Rev. Tho- 
mas Jackson.—The Hours of Meditation and Devotional 
Reflection, for every Sunday in the Year, Selected and 
transiated from the German “ Stunden der Andacht.” 
By James D, Haas, 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Thomas Moore’s Poetical Works : collected and edited 
by Himself, Vol. 1V. f.cap, 5s.—An Elementary History 
of England, by T’. Keightley, 12mo. 5s. bound.— Coulson 
on Diseases of the Hip-Joint, second edition, 8vo. 7s.— 
The Renfrewshire Annual, 1841, edited by Mrs. Maxwell, 
f.cap, 5s.—Nichols’s Cities and Towns of Scotland, Part 
II. folio.—The Ladies’ Companion to the Flower-Garden, 
by Mrs, Loudon, f.cap, 6s.—Blackstone’s Commentaries, 
twentieth edition, by J. Stewart, 4 vols. 8vo. 3/. 3%.— 
The Selwood Wreath, 18mo. 7s.—The Fairy Bower; a 
Tale for Young People, 12mo. £s.—Abraham the Father 
of the Faithful, f.cap, 3s. Gd.—Scott’s Rokeby ; illustrated 
edition, f.cap, 7s —The Kentish Coronal; edited by H. 
G, Adams, f.cap, 5s.—Illustrations of German Poetry, 
with Notes, by E. B. Impey, Esq. M.A., 2 vols. 12mo. lis. 
—The Life and Remains of the Rev. R. Houseman, 8vo, 
10s, 6d.—New Commentaries on the Laws of England, by 
H. J. Stephen, Vol. I. 8vo, 22s.—Walker’s New Treatise 
on Chess, 3d edition, f.cap, 8s.—The Spectator, new 
edition, with Biographical Notices of the Contributors, 
1 vol. 8vo. 8s.—Tyas’s Legal Hand-Book: Executors and 
Administrators, 18mo. 2s,— The Schoolfellows; or, a 
Byway to Fame, by R. Johns, 3 vols. post 8vo, ll. 1)s, 6d. 
—Oral Exercises, and Hand-Book for Beginners in Latin 
Composition, by Edwards and Cross, 12mo. 3s. td.—The 
T’Hakoorine, a ‘Tale of Maandoo, by Captain J. 4 
f.cap, 5s.—Poetical Gleanings, 12mo, 2s.—The Practi 
the Common Law Courts, by R. Allen, square, 6 
Cardinal Virtues, by Harriette Campbell, 2 vols. f.cap, 
7s.-—The Civil History of the Jews from Joshua to Ha- 
drian, by the Rev. O. Cochrayne, 12mo. 4s. 6d.—The 
London Almanack, Official Register, and County Ca- 
lendar for 1841, f.cap, 10s. 6d.—Memoirs of Warren Hast- 
ings, Vol. III. 8vo. 15s.—The Broomsgrove Latin Gram- 
mar, 2d edition, 12mo. 4s.—A Manual of Logarithms and 
Practical Mathematics, by J. Trotter, 12mo. 4s. 6d.— 
Illustrated Commentary on the Bible, Vol. V. post 8vo. 
7s. 6d. completing the work.—The Little History of Eng- 
land, 64mo. 1s. 6d.—Arnold’s Introduction to Latin Prose 
Composition, 3d edition, évo. tis. Gd.—The Christian Year, 
new edition, l6mo. 6s.—Englishman’s Library, Vol. XV. : 
Charles Lever, by the Rev. W. Gresley, f.cap, 3s. 6d. 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1841. 
January. | Thermometer. 

Thursday .. 21 From 21 to ¢ 

Friday ----22 | ++:- 24 

Saturday -- 23 | «++. 

Sunday «+++ 24 1 eee 

Monday --25 | 

Tuesday -- 

Wednesday 

Winds north-west and south-west. 

On the 2lIst, clear; the 22d, morning clear, otherwise 
overcast; the 23d, evening hazy, otherwise clear; the 
24th, generally clear, snow and sleet fell during the morn- 
ing, wind very boisterous in the evening ; the 25th, clear; 
the 26th, afternoon clear, otherwise cloudy; the 27th, 
morning overcast, otherwise clear. 

Rain fallen, +105 of an inch. 

Edmonton. CHARLES HENRY ADAMS. 





savometer. 


26 eoee & ° } 29° 
27 an 


29'94 stationary. 
29°93 ++ SOIL 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our answer to ‘‘ A Lover of the Fine Arts”, who writes 
from Grenada, West Indies, is that we can say nothing of R. 
Maxwell as a painter of Yorkshire landscape, who is not 
remembered as a London exhibitor. Je Pillement is (or 
was) a foreign artist, who painted many pleasing Italian 
pictures, of which small specimens might now be pur- 
chased at some five or six guineas, and larger productions 
in —- to size and merit. Whilst offering this 
reply (the pictures inquired about unseen) we cannot but 
express our pleasure at hearing from distant and torrid 
climes such acknowledgments of our labours as this, 
«* When I am stretched at full length on a sofa, with coat and 
waistcoat off, opposite an open window, the trade wind blow- 
ing in strong, a glass of Sangaree at my elbow, and an 
uncut Literary Gazette in my grasp, I envy no man,” 
Would not this be a good subject for a picture? 

To “* K.”—We have not ascertained the scale of Hawks- 
bee’s thermometers employed by the Royal Society a 
century ago, 

The task ‘ N. B.” would require of us could not be 
performed in less than twelve hours; 11h. 45m, more 
than we can give to a private service. 

The paltriness of ’s malice is well known to us, 
Perhaps ‘* A Friend” is right. 

We thank the proprietors for Part I. Vol. I. of the 
** British Miscellany,” a new literary contemporary, and 
of genuine literary character. If we understand an al- 
lusion in the prefatory address to allude to the Literary 
Gazette, all we can say is, that we hope the editor will 
not be so utterly mistaken upon other subjects. Be that 
as it may, the ** Miscellany” is tasteful and various—we 
had almost written vicious—in its eulogies upon the most 
immoral class of French authors. 

** Hope” must still bedeferred. The rhymes ‘‘ shade” 
and ‘* fade” repeated in so short a poem are objectionable; 
and there are several expressions not justified by their 
accepted sense. 

We cannot accede to either of ** A. J. P.’s” requests, 
being already over-supplied. 

** Snoox’s” rhymes, in the last favour sent, are too 
much of the Cockney school to pass’muster, 

We must also pass over the lament of an Old Blue,” 
though not destitute of merit. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall. 


The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works 
of British Artists will be opened on Monday next, February ist, 


and continue open daily from ‘Ten in the morning till Five in the | 


evening.— Admission, ls. Catalogue, l« 


WILLIAM B ARNARD, mance 


RECTHEU M CLUB, ! » St. aus 's Square. 
The Club-House being now open for the Use of Mem- 
bers, Noblemen and Gentlemen desirous of joining the Associa- 
tion are requested to communicate their intentions to the Secre- 
tary, of whom Prospectuses and every requisite information may 
be obtained.—The Election of Members is at present with the 
Committee JAMES COCHRANE, Secretary. 
Loudon, January 1841. 


Is scUS SION SOCIETY. A select 
Society, meeting in Chancery Lane, once a fortnight. 

(on Monday at 8 o'clock, v.a.), for the discussion of Literary, 
Historical, Political, and ge egal subjects, has a few vacancies for 
members. Any gentleman areas of joining it, may apply (by 
letter, post-paid) to A. t Mr. Matthews, Law Stationer, 
Cook's Court, Lincoln’s Inn. 


Price 18s. or with coloured plates, 3/. 3s. 


ATALOGUE of MANUSCRIPTS in the 
BRITISH MUSEUM. New Series. Vol. 1. Part II. 
Containing the Collection of the late Rev. Charles Burney, D.D. 
Edited hy the Rev. J. FORSHALL, F.R.S. & 
ate Keeper of the Manuseriy ; 
Landon: Messrs. Payne and Foss; Longman and Co. 
Pickering; Colnaghi; and at the Museum. 


Cc. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESs. 
Just ready, el Wo. printed in 18mo. 


THE SELWOOD WREATH. 
Edited .. CHARLES BAYLY. 


With illustrative Vignettes on Wood. 
James Burns, 17 Portinan Street. 





On the Ist nnn will be be pavtished, price Two Shillings, 


HE PICTORIAL HISTORY of the 
REIGN OF GEORGE Hl. 

By GEORGE L. CRAIK and CHARLES M‘FARLANE, 

Being No. XLVIII. of the ¢ Pictorial History of England.’ 

The ‘ Pictorial History of England’ is now brought down to 
the Accession of George III. But to make the Work as complete 
as possible, a continuation of it has been commer ced under the 
title of ‘The Pictorial History of the Reign of George IL1.,’ in 
which the progress of Legislation, Institutions, Aris, Literature, 
and the Condition of Society in all its departments, as well as the 
progress of events, will be pursued as far as possible after the 
same plan. This will, in fact, be the History of the American 
and French Revolutions, and of the long and eventful war pro- 
duced by the fatter, in which, although it involved all Europe, 
our own country on the one aide bore the prircipal part, as 
France did on the other, blended with the history »f a contest of 
parties and principles at home also the most fiercely waged, and 
the most ennobled by brilliant displays of any recorded en the 
annals of the ituti and by the 
history of an activity and advancement in commerce, manufac- 
tures, and every other field of peaceful industry and enterprise, 
making the social aspect of the subject vie in interest with the 
military and the political 

This New Work, which will be abundantly illustrated with 
Wood Engravings, wlll be published in Monthly Parts, and will 
be completed, it is expected, in about ‘Twenty Parts. 

ondon: Charles Knight and Co. 22 Ludgate Street. 





On the Ist of February will be published, price 9s. 6d. Part II. of 


HE HISTORY of BANBURY;; includ- 


hog cop! ious Historical and Antiquarian Notices of the 
Neighbour! 


LFRED RRESLEX: » P 
vings on Wood iN the first Style o! 
rt, 3 Mr. 0. Jew 
This Part will contain the concluding pation of the Early His- 
tory of the Town and its Vicinity, and the first portion of an 
Architectural Description ofthe Churches of the Neighbourhood. 
It will also contain Engravings of the British Camps at Iibury 
and Rainsborough—Banbury Bridge— Weeping Crows—The Moat, 
Gatehouse, and Eastern Part of the Castle of Broughton—A 
Ground-Plan of the Site of Banbury Castle, &c. 
Part I. may be had of ail Booksellers; Part III. on the 
lst of Marc 
Nichols and Son; beaten and Rodd ; 


With numerous Boars 


London. 


NEW EDITION OF ROSCOE’S WALES. 
On the 1st of February will be published, in demy 8vo. contain- 
ing Six beautiful Steel Plates, and Thirty-two pages of Letter- 
ress, Part 1, price Half-a-Crown, to be completed in Nine 

Monthly Parts, including a correct and finely engraved Map, 

ANDERINGS and EXCURSIONS 

NORTH WALES. 
y THOMAS ROSCOE, Esq. 

The high celebrity this Work has obtained has induced the 
publishers to issue an edition of it rather smaller in size than 
that already known to the public, and at such a price as will 
enable them to pronaunce it one of the cheapest, as well as most 
richly illustrated works ever published. 

* Part I. will contain Biates of Conway—Bettws y Coed— 
Peat Aberglaslyn— Menai Bridge—Vale of Llangollen—and Pen- 
maen Mawr. 

Tilt and Bogue; Simpkin and Co.; and Orr and Co. London; 
Wrightson and Webb, Birmingham; Wareing Webb, Liverpool ; 
and Simms and Dinham, Mauchester- Sold by all Booksellers jn 
the kingdom, 


, 
T NTE RNA TIONAL LAW, &c.—The | 
Fifth Edition of Mr. Okey’s Digest on the ¢ Jommercial and | 
Civil Intercourse of the Subjects of Great Britain and France 
being 
and will be produced as early as the author’s avocations will per- 
| mit. Paris, 35 Kue Faubourg, St. Honoré. 


n the Press, 
GyreeK and ENGLISH NEW TESTA- 
MENT. A New Edition, arranged in 
lumns: from the Text of Scholz, with the Vv arious Keadings of 
Readings, &c. Small Pocket’ Volume. 
Preparing for Publication, in 1 vol. 4to. ae 

THE SUNDAY POLY GLO’. Exhibit- 
ing at one view, in a large and clear type, in Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, and English, the portions of the Holy Scriptures which 
form the Lessons tor the Sundays, for Good Friday, and ‘for 
Christmas Day; Somettier with the whole of the Book of Psalms. 
Adapted more especi for the Cle 
Theology. Edited by F Lliff, D.D. of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, Head Master of the Royal Institution School, Liverpool. 

RIAC NEW ‘TESTAMENT, with 
LEXICON. ‘The Peschito Version. 
Peter, the Second and Third of John, and that of Jude, are from 
the Bodleian MS. as published by Pococke, and the Apoca- 
lypse is from De Dieu. The Lexicon is a careful 
of Gutber’s. This Version was executed, there can be little 
doubt, in the First Century, and is of great critical value and 
interest. One Pocket Volume, printed in a bold clear Type, 
price, in cloth, 8s. ; or with the Lexicon, 12s. 

HEBREW BIBLE, with and _ without 
Points. From the Text of Vander Hooght; with the Varia- 
tions of the Samaritan Pentateuch, the Keri and Kethiv, &c. 
The Sections and Verses carefully marked. Both Editions 
beautifully printed as Pocket Volumes, 18s. each 

Ml 

HEBREW and ENGLISH LEXICON. 
As a small Pocket Volume, uniform with the above Hebrew Bible, 
with which it will bind. Constructed on the basis of Leopold's 
small Hebrew and Latin, but diligently revised and corrected, 
with valuable additions. Preparing for publication. 

Samuel Bagster and Sons, Paternoster Row, London. 





BOOK 


A 


S PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


THE CAVENDISH NOVELS, 
vol. embellished with Two fine 
eis ng price 6s. bound, 
. £E S H. 


Init 





I 
By W. JOHNSON NEALE, 
The 4th edition, corrected and revised. 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, Cheapside. 
Where may be had, by the same Author, 
Paul Periwinkle ; or, the Press-Gang. 

Price 21s. bound. 


JVIER’S ANIMAL KINGDOM. 
In Sixteen Volumes, with 814 Engravings. 
Translated by E. GRIFFITH, F.A.S. and Others. 

The small remaining stock reduced to the following prices :— 
Demy 8vo .........+.. formerly £26 8 0 cloth,now 12 guineas. 
Royal 8vo. coloured . = af ° 25 guineas. 
Demy Ato. India proof ° 24 pounds. 

See Prospectus at the end of the ‘Edinburgh Review, and the 

other periodicals. 

Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London. 
any sae be Order. 


To be had of 


n agent rice lds, 
Ee GHT, IRISH 


By the Author of “Connaught in 


EGENDS 
STORIES, 


of 
&c. 
1798." 
Contents:—Fitzgerald—The Election—M‘Mahon —The Rib- 
bonman—The Banshee— Alice Thompson—Rebel’s Grave. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 


“MONTHLY CHRONICLE for 


bruary contains: aie Tnedited Facts respecting the 

: By the late Thomas Chap- 
man, Esq. Exon. Coll. Cam. —3. Dame Fotherby: a Tale—4. 
The ‘Nun's Priest’s Tale: modernised from Chaucer. By ‘Thomas 
Powell —5. French and English Alliance, Part I1,—6. Illus- 
trations of Dartmoor: No. 11. the Solitary, By J. E, Reade— 
. New Zealand: History of its pomesnes =o. Napoleon at 
Rest—! 9. Sketches of Spanish — rals; . XIV. Gomez — 
10. Autumnal Touches. By J J. vo Hey On the Use of 
the Vulgar and py Mean fe pt from Schiller, By G, A. 
Lewes — 12. To * * #—13; New Year Contemplations, and 
a a From J, P. Richter —14. A Sonnet—15. Sanson : 
a Tale. 


rpuE 


Fe 
French Revolution of 1789 


London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 


THE ONLY MODERN Vintmnpoe NATURAL HISTORY, 
rice 2l¢ 
NATURAL "HISTORY of BRITISH 
and FOREIGN QUADRUPEDS; containirg many 
Modern Discoverles, Original Observations, and Numerous 
Anecdotes. 
By JAMES H. FENNELL. 


Illustrated with Two Hundred Engravi ings on Wood, designed 
expressly for this Work. 

London : Joseph shomen:’ Finch Lane, Corahill. 
BUacKwoon’s EDINBURGH 
MAGAZINE, No ccciv. for February 1841. 

Sontents 
I. History of France. By M. Michelet—II. Hints to Authors, 
Second Series. No. 11. On the Original— 111. Memoirs of 
Strombeck. The Kingdom of Westphalia—IV. Syria—V. The 
Phitanthropists—V 1. Bopp’s Vocalismus—VII. Style. » IV 
Ill. The Secret Societies Og Asia. The Assassins and Thugs 
—IX. The Disinterment. By B. Simmons— X. Song sung at 
the Symposium in the Saloon, 8th January, 1841-—XI. Ten 
Thousand a-Year. Part XV. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh, and 22 Pall Mall, 
London, 





The Second Epistle of | 


exhausted, a new and enlarged edition is in preparation, | 


parallel co- | 
the Textus Receptus and Griesbach, with a Synopsis of the | 


| J. Lindley, Ph. 


and for Students in | 


| History of the Netherlands, by ‘I’. 


revision | 





en, or not exceeding Twelve, 


art I. of 
tare IN x x 
DICTIONARY “of SCIEN CE, LITE- 
RATURE, and ART; comprising the History, De- 
scription, and Scientific Principles of every branch of Human 
Knowledge: with the Derivation and Detinition of ail the Terms 
in general use. Illustrated by Engravings on W ood. General 
Editor, W. T, Brande, F.R.S.L. and E.; assisted by Joseph 

Cauvin, Esq. 


Price 5s. (to be comp: ac ir 
Pa 


Contributors in their a Departments :— 
W. T. Brande, F.R.S. . Loudon, F.L.S. &c. 
J. Cauvin, er 5 |} : pees A. 
Y. Gallows ay, F | Kev. Cc Merivale, A A.M. 
J. Gwilt, FARA | .R, M‘Culioch, Esq. 
i. Owen, F.R.S, &c 


Longman, Orme, and Co. 


-R.S. 
re 


London : 


In 10 vols. f.cap 8vo. 60s. cloth, lettered, ” 
TR}HE HISTORY of ENGLAND. 

4 By Sir J. MACKINTOSH, W. WALLACE, Esq. 

and RK. BELL, Esq. 
Uniform with the above, 

History of Scotland, by Sir Walter Scott....... . 2 vols. 12s. 
History of Ireland, by ‘T. Moore, Esq. 4 vols. V ‘ols. I. - or 18s. 
History of France, by E. E. Crowe t Es 3 . 18s. 
. Grattan, Esq. 1 stg 6s. 
lvol. Gs. 
3 vols, 18s. 
6s. 
3 vols. 18s. 
3 vols. 138. 
vols, 3Us, 

Longman, Orme, and Co.; and apt Taylor. 


History of Switzerland 

History of Denmark, Sweden, &c., by Dr. Dunham 

History of Poland, by Dr. Dunham 

History of the Germ: anic Empire, by Dr. es oe 

History of Russia, by R. Bell, Esq. - 

History of Spain and Portugal, by Dr. “Dunhan 
London: 


vols. vo. price 3 


HE PRIN CIPL ES of POPULATI( IN, 
nd their Connexion with Human eee 
By ARCIIBAL D ALISON, Esq. F.R.S.E. Advocate, 
Sheritf of L anarkshire 
Author of “ The History of Europe during the French 
evolution.’ 

“ Increase and multiply, and replenish the earth, and sub- 
due it 

oT hou shalt do justice and love mercy.’ 

**In Mr. Alison’s most able and ceenh work on popu- 
lation, lately published, the whole subject is handled with dis- 
tinguished ability. We shall find room for a series of extracts 
from it, especially the chapters on National Education, the Poor 
Laws, and the Reciprocity System, in which the prevailing 
errors on these subjects are most ably stated and refuted.”— Morn- 
ing Herald 

** Mr. Alison takes a larger, perhaps a loftier, view of the 
subject of population, than all others. His work possesses a vast 
fund of matter, derived from reading and reflection, professional 
experience, and personal observation ; and those who peruse his 
volumes will have their minds expanded by various and enlarged 
speculation, and instructed by the new light in which existing 
information is placed.”—Spectator. 

William Blackwood and Sons, 45 George Street, Edinburgh ; 

and 22 Pall Mall, London. 


bie AYS BY LEIGH HUNT. 
rice 2s. Gd. Part II, of 
HE S§ E ER; or, Common 
Refreshed. 


Places 
By LEIGH HUNT. 


Also, price 5s. 


The Indicator. By Leigh Hunt. 


Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 





BURDER’S RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES 
In 1 very large vol. — ype babii “5 ighteen Engravings, 
e 12s. bound in clo 
ELIGIOUS. “CERE MON 1 ES and CUS- 
TOMS; or, the Forms of Worship practised by the 
several Nations of the known World, from the earliest Records 
to the present time ; to which is added, a Brief View of Minor 
Sects, which exist at the present day: designed especially for the 
Use of Families. ‘The Work will not only be found interesting 
and instructive as a Volume os general reading, but of great 
importance as a book of reference. 
y WIL LIAM BURDER, B.A. 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside. 


In f.cap 8v0. ‘cloth, 5s.; or handsomely bound in morocco, 
price 7s. 6d. 
oa by permission, to the Queen, Baroness of Renfrew, &c. 
"YHE RENFREWSHIRE ANNUAL for 
1841, embellished with mee and appropriate Engrav- 
ings on Wood, in the first style of the Art 
Edited by MRS. MA XWEL L, 
Of Brediland and Merksworth. 
Paisley: Published by Murray and Stewart, and John Neil- 
son. London: Longman, Urme, aud Co.; and may be had of all 
Booksellers. 


T 


Piso BOOK FOR THE YOUNG. 
In f.cap 8vo. cloth, with Frontispiece, price 5s. 
HE F ‘AIRY BOWER; or, the ERistory 
ofa Month. A Tale for Young People. 
James Burns, 17 Portman Street. 


Part I. of a New Work, to be completed in ‘en Monthly Parts? 
each a SRT | ig Plates folio, with their explanations, price 


C ; coloured, 
ONES ‘OBST E TRICE. A series of 


Sixty Plates, illustrative of the Art and Science of Mid 
wifery, in all its branches 
By A. L. MOREAU, 
Professor of Midwifery to the Faculty of Medicine, Paris. 
London: H, Bailliére, Publisher and Foreign Bookseller, 
219 Regent Street. 
Under the S Superintendenc e of the. British Indiz a Socie ty. 
HE EAST INDIA YEAR-BOOK 
1841. Presenting, in a condensed form, the most imp 
ant and anthentic Details connected with India and the Eas 
12mo. cloth lettered, 5s. 
London; Win. H, Alien and Co, 7 Leadenhall Street, 


for 
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TIVIA PERPETUA; a Dramatic on. 
By SARAH FLOWER ADAMS. 
Charles Fox, Paternoster Row. 


~NEW WORK wl DR. CHANNING. 
rice Uc 
RWMANCTPATIO 
By W. E. CHANNING, D.D. 
With Renae on the Letters to Henry Clay, by 
J, Gurney, Esq. 
Charles Fox, Paternoster Row. 


N. 





With illustrative Woodcuts, 2 Fa 13mo. 6s. Gd. each, 


half-boun 
NONVERSATIONS on NATURE and 


ART, written in a familiar and easy style, for the Amuse- 
ment and Information of Young Persons. 
yA LADY, 
if engine 
Volume the First. 
The Food of various Nations 
‘The Upas Tree 
National Embiems 
The Gipsies 
A Morning Walk 
On Shells 
The Whale Fishery 
Vegetable Physiology 
Sepulchres of the Nations of 
Italy 


Printing and Libraries 

Papyrus Manuscripts 

The Flower Garden 

The Hothouse 

On Glass 

Italian Manufactures 

On Sound 

St. Vincent de Paul 

‘The Sugar-Cane 

The Garden 

On Lichens 

Second. 

On Sheep 

The Cross 

Mineral Substances contained 
in Plants 

The Seven Churches of Asia 

On Trees 

Walk in the Fields 

The Plague 

The Palm-Tree 

The Curfew. 


Volume the 

The Roman Circus 
Curious Tropical Plants 
Domestication of Animals 
The Colour-Box 
Extinct Animals of Great Bri- 

tain 
The Stork 
On Heraldry 
(n Temperature 
‘The Kitchen Garden 
Visit to a Cottage 

« The subjects of discussion in these Conversations are varied, 
new, and entertaining. he first chapters contain an excellent 
account of the printers Aldini, and many interesting particulars 
relative to manuscripts, libraries, and books; and the succe eding 
ones discourse of flowers, fruits, vegetation, manufactures, the 
whale-fishery, and a variety of other matters. Altogether, it is 
an excellent book for youth and intelligent childhood; nor would 
older people peruse it without benetit."—Spectator. 

John sissies Albemarle Street. 


Albemarle Street, January 1841. 


ECENT von of TRAVELS. 


Lu 

Asia Minor in 1838. A Journal of an Ex- 
cursion in that Country, including a Visit to several unknown 
Cities, By Charles Fellowes, Esq. Map and Eighty Llustra- 
tions. Imp. 8vo. 288. 


I. 

Arabia Petrea. A Journey through that 
Country to Mount Smai and the Excavated ity of Petra. By 
Leon de Laborde. 2a edition, Maps and Sixty Illustrations. 
Svo, 189. 

Itl. 
Hungary and Transylvania—Social, Politi- 


eal, and Economical. By Jobn Paget, Esy, Map and Eighty- 
eight Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


IV. 
Austria, A Narrative of Travels, with Re. 
marks, Seay ial and Political, By Peter Evan ‘Turnbull, Esq. 
% v. 
Cairo, Petra, and Damascus. From original 


Notes made a a Tour in those Countries in 1839, By John 
G. Kinnear, Esq. Post 8vo. 9s. Gd. 


VI. 
Attica and Athens. A Classical Tour and 
Residence in that Country. By Rev. Christopher Wordsworth, 
D.D. 2d edition, Maps and Plates, 8vo. 12s, 


A Year’s Resi- 
By Rev. R. Lis- 


VIL. 
Russia and the Russians. 
dence in that Country, chiefly in the Interior, 
ter Venables, Post 8vo, 9s. 6d. 


VIII. 
Italy. A Series of Letters addressed to a 


Younger Sister, descriptive of a Journey and Residence there. 
By Catherine Taylor. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d, 
ohn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


n In 41 arge vols. 8vo. price 31. 3s. in boards, 
NHRISTIAN INSTITUTES. A Series 
a of Discourses and Tra eg selected, arranged systemati- 

cally, and cana with Note 
By RISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D. 

Master of Trinity College, Cambridge; and Rector of Buxted 

with Ucktield, Sussex, 

This Work is designed to be subservient to the Religious Por- 
tion ofa Liberal Education for the Upper © — and the Learned 
Professions. The Selections are chiefl n the following 
Writers :—Dr. Isaac Barrow— —Bishop pn te ‘Taylor—Dr. South 
—Richard Hooker—Bishop Butler—Richard Baxter—Burke— 
Bishop Jewell—Lord Clarendon—and F. Mason, 


ae ~~ oy ee same ee 
ST price 3/. 3s. in hoard 
CCL ES [As T ICAL BIOGRA PHY; 
ves of Eminent Men connected with the * Sg = 
Religion i in England; from the Commencement of the Reforma- 
tion to the Revolution. Selected and illustrated with Notes. 
id edition, with a large Introduction, some new Lives, and many 
additional Notes. Printed uniformly with the above. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


| 
| 
} 





n Svo. price 3s. 6d. the Third and concluding Part of 
H E DOCTRINE of HOLY SCRIP. 
‘TURE and of the PRIMITIVE CHURCH, on the Sub- 
ject of Religions Celibacy; with a Vindication of th F 
Church from the Mistakes of the Author of * Anci 
ianity.” 
By JAMES BEAVE 
Curate o he 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Chure hyard, and Waterloo Plac 
*%%* This Work may be had complete, price 8s, in cloth boards. 


In 18mo. price 2s. the 3d edition of 
BOOK otf FAMILY PRAYER, 
compiled by the Rev. WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, 
D.D. Vicar of Leeds. 

*%* The object of this Publication is to adapt to the purposes 
of Family Prayer the Morning and Evening Services of the 
Church. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Also, by the same Author, uniformly igi 
Priv ate Pr rayers, 3d edition, 2s. 


n 8vo. p sien 6a. in cloth boards, 

RACTIC ‘AL INTRODUCTION to 
GREEK ACCIDENCE 
By THOMAS KERC HEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 

Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, 

Cambridge. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Also, by the same Author, 
Practical Introduction to Greek Prose Com- 
position. 3d poh 8vo. 58. 6d. 





vo. price 12s. boards, 
. rs 

ROP. EDIA. PROPHE TIC ‘As a View of 

the Use and Denes of the Old Pestaments Sellowed by 

Two Dissertations—I, On the Causes of the rapid Propagation of 

the Gospel among = ‘laathen. Il. On the Credibility of the 

Facts related in the New Testament. 
By WILL TAM ROWE LYALL, M.A. 
Archdeacon of Colchester; Co-Dean of Bucking; and Rector 
of Hadleigh, Suffolk. 
maslngteas St. Paul's C hurchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


NEW WORKS, 
Printed for Longman, Orme, and Co. 


I. 
NEW WORK BY MRS. BRAY. 
THE 
SWITZERLAND, with Descriptive Sketches of other 
Parts of the Continent 
4y the Authoress of ** Trials of the Heart,” &c. &c. 
3 vols. post Svo. 1/. lls. Gd. 


II. 
HE DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT of 
the SICK ROOM, weg nid ‘e Aid of Medical _—_ 
ment, for the Cure of Diseases. By A. T. Thomson, M.D. 
1 vol. post 8vo. 10s, Gd. cloth, oy 
Ill. : 
Met L NOTES and REFLECTIONS. 
By Dr. Holland, Physician Extraordinary to the et 
and Physician in Ordinary to H. R. H, Prince Albert. 2d edi- 
tion, fivo. 18s. clot 


Ta MATERNAL “MAN: AGEMENT of 
CHILDREN, in HEALTH and DISEASE. By Dr. Bull, 


Author of ** Hints to Mothers.” F.cap 8vo. 7s. cloth. 


Vv. 
UMAN PHYSIOLOGY. 
liotson, M.D. Cantab. F.R.S. &c. 
upwards of 1200 pages, and numerous Weoodcuts, price 
cloth. 


VIL 
OMESTIC DUTIES; 
to Young Married Women. 
tion, f.cap 8vo. price 9s. 


HE BOY’S COUNTRY BOOK: or, the 
Real Life of a Country Boy. Written by Himself. Ex- 
hibiting all the Pursuits of Children in the Country. By W. 
Howitt. 2d edition, f.cap 8vo. with about Forty Illustrations on 
Wood, &s. 


VIL, 
MR. LAING’S WORKS ON SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 
YOUR in SWEDEN, in 1838. 8vo. 12s. 
cloth. 
Three Years in Norway. 2d edition, 14s. 
The following — Works for February } 196, are published 
by Charles Knight and Co. 
‘THE PICTORIAL EDITION of SHAK. 
ets tp >, Part XXIX. (Measure for Measure), in super- 
royal 8vo. 2s. bd 
The Pictorial History of England, Part 
XLVUI.; being Part II. of the Reign of George ILI, price 2s, 
The Pictorial History of Palestine. By the 
Editor of ‘The Pictorial Bible.” Part XVIII. in super-royal 
Svo. price 2s, Gd. 
The Penny Magazine, Part I. (New Series), 
price 6d. 
The Penny Cyclopedia, Part XCVI. price 


1s. 6 


By John El. 
1 thick vol. 8vo. with 
2, 2s. 


being Instructions 
By Mrs. Parkes. 5th edi- 


Depettienten in Monthly Half- ——_ of the Penny 
Cyclopedia, Vol. XIX. Il, 3s. 
The Guide to Service The Ploughman, 
price Is 
Knight’ s Miscellanies; Life of William Hut- 
ton, Prie a. 
Ludgate Stree, January 1841, 


MOUNTAINS and LAKES of} 





WORKS PUBLISHED BY MR. BURNS. 


L 
No. II. of 


x 
HE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER; 
a Monthly Magazine and Review. Price 1s. 6d. 
Contents :-— 

Ancient History—Wilberforce’s Five Empires—The Ancient 
British Chure Extinction of its Succession and Independence 
—Chapters on Ecclesiastical Architecture, No. I. with Twelve 
Engravings—Church Music, No. I. (Introductory to a Series of 
Papers)—Dissenters’ Baptisins; the Argument for their Invalid- 
ity stated—German Baptismal Formulary—On the Census men- 
tioned in Luke, ii. 

Notices of Book 
in Poetry—The Life 


Hints to Candidates for Orders—Readings 
nd Correspondence of Pepys—Bosanquet on 
the Romans—Zornlin’s Phys cal Geography—Jolly on Baptism— 
Burnet’s History of his Own Time (%mith’s edition)—The Bible 
Cyclopwedia—Markiand’s Remarks on Sepulchral Monuments— 
Nicholl’s Help to the Reading of the Kible—Evans’ Tales of the 
British Church—Recollections of the Lakes, &c.&c. &c.—Retro- 
spect of Atfairs—Ecclesiastical Intelligence. 

The increasing Circulation of “ ‘I'he Christian Remembrancer ” 
in its new Form, renders it an eligible Vehicle for Literary Ad- 
vertisements. 


IL. 
x * , 
HE ENGLISHMAN’S MAGAZINE; 
Popular Periodical for general Reading. No. II. price 4d. 
Contents :— 

The Library, No. II.; on the Study of Ancient History—The 
Life of George Bull, D. D. Bishop of St. David’ s—On the Dany a 
of Dissent—Combe on the Constitution of Man—Anecdotes— 
tices of Books; Susan Carter—Sewell’s Morals—Hook’s Pavan rs 
for C hildren— Riddle’ 's Commentary—Small Books for Children— 
Poetry; the Sergeant who played the Friar (Sir Thomas More) 
Festivals for the Month—Correspondence—Summiary of Intetli- 
gence—State of the Church in Wales—Church of England Libra~ 
ries at Leeds and Nottingham—New Churches—Progress of Keli- 
gious Societies—Diocesan Schools, &c. &c. 

*%* A new edition of No. I. is now ready, and may be had 
of all Booksellers. 


IIL. 
"THE ENGLISHMAN’S LIBRARY. 


Now ready, 
— . y ah 

Vol. 14.—Scripture History, the New Testa. 
ment (completing the Series). By the Dean of Lichfield. Price 
3s. or half-bound morocco, 4s, Gd. 

Vol. 15.— Charles Lever : a Tale of the 
Nineteenth Century. By the Rev. W. Gresley, M.A. Prebend- 
ary of Lichtield. With numerous incon price 3s. 6d.; or 
half- rol. I morocco, 5s. 

Vol. 16. —‘T'ales of the V illage, the Second 
Series, by the Rev. Francis E. Paget, M.A. illustrated by En- 
gravings, will appear on March Ist. 

Volumes in preparation: — 

The Art of Contentment. Edited by the 

Rev. W. Pridden, M.A. 

° . : ‘ 
The Reformation of the English Church. 
By the Rev. F. ©. Massingberd, M.A. 

The Christian Sacrifice. 
D.D. Bishop of Ely. Edited by the Rev. 

History of the American Church. 
deacon Wilberforce. ‘ 

. ‘ 

A Practical Commentary on the Four Gos. 
pels (from Quesnel). Edited by the Rev, RB. F, Wilson, M.A. of 
Oriel College, Oxford 

A Companion to the Prayer Book. By the 
Rev. T. M. Fallow, M.A. All Soul's, St. Marylebone. 

All the volumes of this popular series have now been reprinted, 
and the whole may be had as a complete set, or any work may 
be purchased separately. Each is quite complete in itse if. The 
average price is 3s. a volume; or half-bound morocco, Is. 6d. 
additional. 

The Volumes are illustrated by Engravings, are published at 
the lowest price, and will be found well adapted for presents, 
prizes, class-books, &c. Catalogues may be had of any Book 
seller. 


By Symon Patri ick, 
‘F. E. Paget, M. 


By ym 


London: James Burns, 17 Portman Street. 


HPOAOTOT OI AIPTIITIOL AOTOI,. 
In 8v0. price 12s. 


HE EGYPT of HERODOTUS; being 
the Second and Part of the Third Books of his History. 
With Notes and Preliminary Dissertations, 
By JOHN KENRICK, M.A, 
B. Fellowes, Ludgate Street. 
Of whom may be had, 
The wae Books of Education in use at Harrow, Winchester, 
he Charterhouie, “ 's College, L ondon, &c. 


A Grammar of the ‘Latin Language. By 
C. G. Zumpt. Translated from the German, with Additions, 
by J, Kenrick, M.A. 5th edition, 8vo. lus. Gd. 

II. 

Exercises on Latin Syntax. By J. Kenrick, 
M.A. 4th edition, 8vo. 5s. 


Ill. 
An Abridgement of Zumpt’s Latin Gram. 


mar, for Schools. By J. Kenrick, M.A. 3d edition, 12mo. 3s. 


Iv. 
An Introduction to Greek Prose Composi« 
tion. By J. Kenrick, M.A. 
Part 1. ee ee and Syntax of Prepositions. 
3d edition, 12mo. 4s. 


Part II. Syntax, oa en 12mo. 4s. 6d, 


Elements of Arithmetic, with numerous Ex. 
amples. By KR. Mosley, M.A. i2mo, 3s. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, 











In 1 handsome vol. 8vo. price 15s. cloth, or elegantly bound in morocco, 21s. 


POEMS BY THE LADY FLORA HASTINGS. 
EDITED BY HER SISTER. 


Critical Notices. ‘i 


«¢ The charm which now pervades them arises from their simple and unaffected beauty; from their expressing 
the sentiments of nature in he accents of truth; and from their mingling a profound sensibility, which strikes di- 
rectly on the imagination and the heart, with a style in general exquisite, graceful, and melodious. If poetry be, as 
it has sometimes been defined, music by its sound, and painting by its images, the volume now before us is a volume 
of genuine poetry.” —Times. 


«« All lovers of that purer poetry which catches half its grace from heaven, will seek for records of its pious 
beauty upon the gentle pages of this graceful book. We have but glanced at the poems, and gathered only snatches 
of the beauties which we are prepared to meet on deeper.and closer perusal, and of which our readers shall receive 
their share.”—Morning Post. 


*¢ Did our limits permit, we would gladly extract more from this volume, which is the reflected picture of a mind 
at once pious, pure, amiable, and accomplished. Its accomplishment may be seen there in translations from the Ger- 
man, more especially in Schiller’s ‘ Lay of the Bell;’ from the Latin, from the French, and from the Italian. Its 
amiability, from the general tone of philanthropy pervading every sentiment; its purity, from the Elysian sweetness 
of its pictures of fancy ; and its piety, from many a high and holy strain, which has evidently flowed from its deepest 
recesses.” —Literary Gazette. 


** This volume, published by Blackwoods, Edinburgh and Pall Mall, which has now come before the public, 
through the impulses of a sister’s love, and a most discreet exercise of judgment, brings with it melancholy evidence 
that in the young and noble lady whose name appears above, the circumstances of whose most untimely and deplor- 
able decease were brought so painfully to public notice, her country has to lament the loss of one of its most highly 
gifted daughters. Lady Flora Hastings was, as must now be admitted, fully entitled, had her diflidence permitted 
her to encounter the ordeal of the press, to rank in the literary world amongst those of her own sex to whom nature 
and intellectual cultivation imparted the rare distinction of a pure poetic vein.”— Morning Herald. 


‘*From the short and inadequate extracts we have made, it would be difficult to form any thing like a correct 
estimate of the deep thought, the beautiful sentiment, the grace and elegance of diction, with which these poems 
abound, Their peculiar characteristic, however, which appears in almost — page, is the pure and reverential 
piety which, like a stream of gold, runs through all. Sorry we are that we could not bestow more attention on this 
beautiful book. It is a precious legacy bequeathed by Lady Flora to posterity—a casket, and a rich one, of the purest 
and most brilliant intellectual gems.”—Dublin Monitor. 


** We fancy that to those who knew Lady Flora Hastings, and who watched her mind as it unfolded, this volume 
will appear as a diary of her thoughts—a history of what passed in that busy world which is shut up from all human 
observation—the brain. How bright, how purely innocent, how holy, must have been her imaginings! Even in 
their earthly dress, tied and fettered by the forms of speech, they seem like the musings of a spirit, which has gazed 
upon the earth in Joving mood, from a loftier and less troubled sphere, If it be the office of poetry to calm rather 
than to excite human passions—to raise the soul to heaven rather than to make it take a warmer interest in the things 
of eartli—to break the chains which bind it in this earthly tabernacle, rather than to rivet them faster—then is this 
volume one which cannot be cherished too warmly, nor studied too much.” — Britannia. 


««In the republic of letters peer and peasant stand alike; but Lady Flora Hastings needed not the aid of high 
birth to claim public attention to writings such as hers. Add to this, that a high-toned morality, and an exalted 
religious feeling, every where pervade the volume. Its pleasantry is as pure as it is light-hearted and harmless; and 
the heart of the writer will be seen to have overflown with every generous sentiment, whether social or domestic.”— 
Edinburgh Evening Post. 


«« These are the remains of a gifted mind, sweetly imaginative, sincere and pure in feeling, full of good sense, 
and having in no common measure ‘th? accomplishment of verse.’ They cannot fail to deepen and soften the sym- 
pathy of the country over the mournful fate of so worthy a lady.”—Dumfries Herald. 


Printed fur Wint1am Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh, and 22 Pall Mall, London. 





MRS. TROLLOPE'S BLUE BELLES OF ENGLAND. 
Yo HE METROPOLITAN 


for February will contain, among other original Articles— | 

1. The Blue Belles of England. 8. Pickings from Italian Poetry. 
By Mrs. Trollope. By Major Calder Camp- | 

. Stanzas. By Mrs. Crawford. bell. | 
. Memoirs of an Italian Exile. | 9. Recollections of a Student. 
« The Sister’s Dream. The Polish Harp Girl. | 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 6s. 


GYPT and MOHAMMED ALI. 
By DR. MADDEN. 

With a splendid Portrait of the Ruler of Egypt. 

Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 33 Paternoster Row. 


SIX ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The February Number of 
ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY, 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 

And illustrated by Cruikshank, Crowquill, and Leech, 


» Rough Materials. Bythe Au- 10. Lord Killikelly. By Abbott 
thor of *« IX. Poems by V.” | 
lo History of the Jews. By M.| 


ee. | 
ll, In Earth’s Lonely Desert. | 
Capetigue. 


* { By Mrs. Crawford. | 
7. A Passage in the Life of Al-'12. The Souls of the Drowned. | 
fieri. { Legend of the Sea. | 
Reviews, Notices of New Works, Literary News, Works in 
P: 


Contains— 
GUY FAWKES. 
rogress, &c. | 


By W. Harrison Ainsworth, Esq. 
lliustrated by George Cruikshank. 
Book the Second. 
Chapter IX. The Counterplot. 
Chapter X. White Webbs. 
Sydney, from the Memoranda of Election Freedom. 
a Physician. By Capt. Med- Wyatt 
win The Three Ravens. 
It is not always May. By H.|A Tough Yarn. By O. Smith 
W. Longfellow \To One Far Away. By James 
The Children of the Mobility’ Aldrich 
versus the Children of the The Dancing Master 
Nobility. By Albany Poynts Irish | Superstitions, 
The * Pop” Visit. By Hal Willis} M*‘Teague. 
Merrie England in the Olden Time. 
By George Daniel. 
Contents:—Southwark, or Lady Fair—Hogarth—Frost Fairs 
on the Thames—The Tabard in Southwark—Jemmy Comber, 
the Fat Fool—Dick Tarleton, the Jester, &c. 


Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 
Agents—for Ireland, J. Cumming, Dublin; for Scotland, 
Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh. 


By Lady 
Edited by THEODORE HOOK, Esq. | 
The February Number of } 


OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MaA.| 
GAZINE and HUMORIST, | 
Contains the Conclusion of Mr. Hood’s New Poem, 

“* Miss Kilmansegg and her Precious Leg.” 
FathersandSons. BytheEditor The Life and Adventures of 
A Ball at the Tuileries | CharlesChesterfield,theYouth | 
The Orange Valley. By the Old) of Genius. By Mrs. Trollope. | 

Forest Ranger Illustrated by Phiz. | 
Count Harold; a Poem |The Turcoman’s Charger 
Brighton |The Highland “ Tower” of Au- | 
Morals and Manners of the 16th} gustus Sempronius Shank, | 


By P. 


The Metrical, Musical, Cold, and 


13 Great Marlborough Street, Jan. 30, 
ME: GOLBURN has just published the 
following NEW WORKS :— 
I. 
Greville ; or, a Season in Paris. 
By Mrs. Gore, 
Authoress of “* Mothers and Daughters,” &c. 
8 vols, 
Il. 
The First Volume of the new and revised edition of 
AGNES STRICKLAND’S 
Lives of the Queens of England. 
Price 10s. 6d. bound, with Illustrations. 


Ill, . 
Peter Priggins, the College Scout. 
Edited by Theodore Hook, Esq. 
3 vols. with numerous I}lustrations by Phiz. 
*€ An admirable picture of a college scout, whose sayings and 
doings are the Sam-Slickiana of Alma Mater. These sketches 
are, indeed, the most laughter-provoking we ever read.” —Age. 


IV. 
The Sportsman in France. 
Comprising Rambles through Picardy and Normandy, and 
oar Shooting in Lower Brittany. 
By Frederick Tolfrey, Esq. 
with Twelve Illustrations, 21s. bound. 


2 vols, small Svo. 
Vv. 
The Naval Surgeon. 
By the Author of “ Cavendish,” ‘* The Flying Dutchman,” &c. 
3 vols. 
«©The best novel Mr. Neale has yet written. It is an admir- 

able transcript of naval life, told with great truth and feeling, and 
abounding both in incident and character.”—Morning Herald. 


The following are just ready :— 


VI. 
Mr. Swinburne’s Letters from the Courts of 
Paris, Naples, Vienna, and London, 


With a Memoir of the Author, by the Editor. 
2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait. 


VIL. 
The Spas of England. 
y Dr. Granville, 
Author of “ The Spas of Germany,” &c. 
1 vol, small 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 
VIII. 
Society in India. 
By an Indian Officer. 
2 vols. post 8vo, 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


New Burlington Street, January 30, 184 





and 17th Centuries | utton Maker 
Foreign Sporting. By Nimrod |The Prisoner of War, &c. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. | 
Price 6s. 6d. | 
BSERVATIONS on the ATTEMPTED | 
APPLICATION of PANTHEISTIC PRINCIPLES 
to the Theory and Historic Criticism of the Gospel. Part I. On 
the Theoretic Application; being the Christian Advocate’s Pub- 
lication for 1840. 
By W.H. MILL, D.D, F.R.A.S. 

Chaplain to his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury; formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; and late Principal of 
Bishop’s College, Calcutta. 

Cambridge: Printed at the University Press. Published by J. 
and J. J. Deighton, Cambridge; J., G, F.. and J. Rivington, 
London, | 
‘ 


Songs:—Frost Fair Verses. u 
Comical Humours, of Frost Fair—Jack Oates—The Old Harper’s 


| Song—The Pedlar’s Pack. 


The Old Ledger, No. II. Sep- Marine Memoranda. ByaSub- 
* timus Jeffs. With Four Iilus-| marine 
trations by Alfred Crowquill Summer in the Heart. By 
Praise of Wine. By J. M. Mos-| Epes Sargent 
cherosch The Exile’s Song to Fatherland. 
| By W.1. 
Stanley Thorn. 
By the Author of «‘ Valentine Vox.” 
llustrated by Leech. 
Chapter XXXV. In which a highly important Secret is dis- 
closed. 
Chapter XXXVI. Shews how a Reconciliation took place be- 
tween Rob and his Venerable Friend. 
Chapter XXXVII. In which Stanley resolves to retrieve his 
Fortune, : ; 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


8 41. 
NEW WoRKs NOW READY. 
I. 
MEMOIRS OF THE 
Right Hon. Warren Hastings, 
| Late Governor-General of India. 
Including his Journals and Letters, now first published from the 
Originals in possession of the Family. 
By the Rev, G. R. Gleig, 
Author of “ The Life of Sir Thomas Munro,” * Traditions 
of Chelsea College,” &c. 
In 3 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits from origina: Pictures. 
«€ A sterling book, in which affairs of national importance are 
{so mingled with details of personal difficulties and dangers, that 
we know not which most fixes our attention—the events of great 
| public moment, or the crises of individual enterprise.”—Literary 
Gucette. 


| 
| 


II. 

The Schoolfellows ; 
Or, a Byway to Fame. 
By Richard Johns, Esq. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

“This work is executed with the most praiseworthy diligence 
and irreproachable taste; and it fully justifies us in welcoming 
the author into a difficult department of art, in which he must 
reap gratifying rewards.”—Atlas. 


Ill. 
COMPANION TO ‘“*THE CHILDREN OF THE 
NOBILITY.” 


Portraits of Children of the Mobility, 
From Nature. Drawn on Stone by J. Leech. 
‘ith Characteristic Sketches. 

By the Author of « The Comic English Grammar,” 
‘* Fiddle-faddle Magazine,” &c. 

In royal 4to. price 6s. (Just ready.) 

y 


Tippoo Sultaun ; a Historical Romance. 
By Captain Meadows Taylor, 
Of the Service of his Highness the Nizam, Author of 
** Confessions of a Thug.” 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

** Unquestionably one of the ablest and most faithfully descrip- 
yo works of its class that has ever been presented to the public.” 
Atlas. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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